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CHAPTER I. 



Of the nature of Geography, D^nifions of 
Geographical Terms, ^c, 

GEOGRAPHY teaches the natural and 
artificial divisions of our globe, or the 
known habitable world j together with the 
relative situations of places, the -boundaries, 
productions, and curiosities of different coun- 
tries, and the manners, customs^ and form of 
government of their inhabitants. — The sub- 
ject is admirably adapted to instruct and gra- 
tify the mind of youth, and its study is indis- 
pensable in a course of polite literature. Wc 
shall, therefore, endeavour in the course of 
the subsequent sheets to render this impor- 
tant and pleasing branch of science as fanu* 
liar as possible. 
The most obvious divisions oS ^'t t»tf^ 



^.^b««.«%« tt*. 



peninsulas, isthmasses^ and ca|>es or 
tories. — Water is generally divii 
oceans, seas, straits, gults, bays, lak 
coves, and creeks. , 

A continent is a large tract of la 
prehendiug .several regions or I 
which arc not sei>araied by the se 
continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, ; 
rica. 

. Ad idand is a tract of land surn 
water, qs Great Britain, Ireland, Jai 

A peninsula is a tract of land al 
rounded with water, and joined tc 
laud by an isthmus, as the Morea i 
diterransan Sea, the peninsula b< 
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Verde in Africa^ and Cape Florida in Ame« 
rica. • 

An ocean is a vast collection of water not 
Bcparated by l^Qd^ but bounded in certain di- 
rections by some of the principal divisions of 
t^e globe. There are three oceans^ or bodies 
qf water of this description^ viz. the Atlantic, 
the Indian, and the Pacific ; the latter of 
which is again divided into the northern and 
southern I'acit^c Oceans. 

A sea is a smaller collection of water, com- 
xnpnicating w|th the ocean, .by means of a 
.^trait} asjthp JMediterranean, the Baltic, the 
Caspian, and the Red Sea. 

A strait is a cpmnjunication between two 
seas or pcc;^ns, or between different parts of 
. the salpe sea, being restrained within nar- 
jpw bounds, by land on each side, as tiie 
^traits of Gibraltar, of:Malacca, .&c. 

A gulf is a part of .the sea almost sur- 
rounded with land, as .the Gulfs of Venice, 
Persia, aqd -Mexico. 

A bay is a part of a sea or ocean which 
runs far into .the land between tu'o capes or 
h/eadlands, and generally resembles the shape 
of a greater or smaller segment of a circle : 
of this description are tht Bay of Ben^al^ W- 
Bay of Biscay, &c. 
A lake is a natural rcsctvovr ol nr^nrx , «^ 



A river is a body oi waici t ic 
land, and floveing into a sea or la! 
lltaoies, Euphrates, Nile, Potoma 

A cove ii a small bay affording 
boats or ships, as Sydney Cove in 
laad. 

A creek is a small -gijdf or narrn 
sea or river, uhich runs but a liti 
the land. 

The.eartli is generallydivided byi 
into four quarters, viz. Euroj)e, ^ 
andAnieriai; the three former c 
called the old world, as having bet 
the ancients, and the latter is sty 
world, on account of its comp 
rem xliscovery. It may be ncct 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Europe. 

EUROPE, thottgh by far die least quaite r 
of the globe, is the most emineDtly dis- 
tinguished, as a theatre on which the arts and 
sciences display their most fascinating allure- 
meuts, and a country whose commerce and 
political importance are altogether unrivaljed. 
Here also the profession of Christianity is ge- 
nerally disused | and the numerous rivers^ 
seas, and mountains, which separate the £(i^ 
ropean regions, are admirably adapted to 
curb the power of licentious tyranny, and to 
stimulate the inhabitants to industry and ac- 
tivity. 

This quarter of the globe may be properly 
divided into the northern, the middle, and 
the southern parts : I'he first contains Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and the greater 
part of Russia : — the second comprises the 
southern part of Russia, Germany and 
Austria, Prussia, the British Isles, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, Transylvania, Lit- 
fle Tartary, and the northern part of ii.'ci.- 
ropeau Turkey ; — and tbe vV\x^ co^cci'^N^v^^ 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Gitcce, ^vA ^^' 

b3 



west, and the 65th east lo 
rneridian of Greenwich, £ 
30th and 72d degrees of ni 
tending ahout three thons 
Cape North in Lapland to i 
parts of Italy, and about tv 
hnndred from west to eas 
l^inisterre in Spain to th 
boundaries arc the Frow 
north J the Black Sea, the 
Asiatic Russia od the ens 
ncan Sea, which divides 
tfaesbuth; and the Atlantic 
The various countrres 
is divided differ very mate 
'^^ ffnvemment 5 some 
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A republic is a stiitfe in which tHe supreme 
power is vested in certain individuals dected 
by the people to govern- the rest, as in Swit- 
zerland, and some of the Italian st&tts. 

An aristocracy is a form of government in 
which the sovereign power is held by the 
nobles or a tew individuds, as in Holltind, 
and in some of the Swiss cantons. 

By a mixed government, partaking of the 
natures of a monarchy, ml aristocracy, and a 
republic, may be understood a stntc in which 
the authority- of the sovereign is limited and 
restrained by laws enacted by the parliament 
of lords and commons, as- in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Irrlancl-. 

The most celebrated seas, gulf^t, and bays, 
in this division of the globe are, the Geriunn 
Ocean, between Grermany and Great Britain ; 
the £uxine,or Black Sea, between -Eupope ami 
Asia; the Mediterranean Sea> between Europe 
and Africa ; the Baltic Sea, on- the coasts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia ; the White 
Sea, to the north-west of Russia ; the Englixh 
Channel, between England and F'rancc ; the 
Iri!>h Sea, between Great Britain and* Ireland ; 
the Gulf of Venice, lietween Italy and' Tur- 
key J ai\d ilic Bay of Biscay, between IVaws*. 
and Spain, 



in Spin'. ""'* *^'« -^bro. Do 



The straits of moRf ^^, ' 
^altar, betweeri\jni- '^^^^ ^'' 

th^ Q *^®fPont, between Enr. 
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Teatonic^ Gtetk, Latio/ouidGothic, and their 
d^ent'dialecU. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of Norway, 

NORWAY^ the most northern kingdom 
of Europe^ lies between 58 and Ji de- 
grees of north latitude^ and between 5 and 
15 degrees of east longitude^ being bounded 
by the Icy Sea on the nordi ; by a chain of 
mountains^ which separate it from Sweden, 
on the east ; by the Sca^erac on the south ; 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. It 
is about nine hundred miles in length, and 
two hundred and forty in breadth ^ and is di- 
vided into four large governments^ one of 
which includes the Norwegian Finmark, or 
Lcipland. Bergen is the capital. 

The climate varies considerably in different , 
parts of the kingdom; for although in the 
eastern parts the cold is very severe and ths 
country generally covered with snow, at Ber- 
gen the winter is moderate, and the seas are 
always open , In summer the \\e2^.'v3» ^i£&v- 
iiirej aod vegetation so ab\om^\wvu<^'} \'?e<^^^¥. 
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iiigm uy f ne iignc oi uie sh/. 

The NonvegM^ti nfoHhtsrins exhi 
fal sublimity of sceneiy, and mar 
contain immense csTemsj which 
vellers are said to have penetrated 
heard th€ ^ dashing btet their h 
rapid stress dnd cataracts tvhtc 
tytreeti these sturpendcubs eminenc 
travelling extremely cliiHgerousi tht 
cs dre provided, at certain ststges^ 
culinary utemils, and other accoini 

Norway contains mines of gc 
(^pper^ lead, atid iron ; and prcxli 
derable qtiantitie s of alum, sulphur 
ver, salt; vitriol, coal, asbestos, mag 
tals, &c. fiut its principal wealt! 
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at)ward8 of a huodred and fifly thousand 
Norwegians, and several hundred ship-loada 
o£ pickled herrings are exported every year 
from Bergen^ besides what are consumed by 
the common people. 

Wild animals are very numeixjus in Nor* 
way, particulaxiy bears, wolves, rein-deer, 
elks, beavers, aiui ermines 5 fowls, both of 
the land and aquatic kinds, are here seen in 
prodigious numbers ; and the seas are said to 
contain some animals which equal the mon- 
sters of antiquity. — One of the principal na* 
tural curiosities, however, is a whirlpool call- 
ed Moskoestrora, tlie force of which is so 
violent and irresistible, that ships, whales, 
and other large bodies, are frequently drawn 
in, and dashed to pieces against the bottom. 

The Norwegians are a strong, brave, and 
Imrdy race 5 and their mode of living resem- 
bles that of the Saxon aoc:estors of the Eng- 
lish. Ihey are justly famed for industry, 
ffs both sexes furnish themselves with house- 
hold furniture, apparel, &c. by their own la^ 
hour ; and the men are extremely dexterous 
in climbtng the craggy rocks, where eagles 
and other large birds deposit their eggs. — 
Tl>ey arc also remarkable for their longevity, 
and are not deemed incapable of Itubc^^^ <^ 
tiicy Are upwards of a b\m^x^\'^^'»^ ^^>^- 

*0 



ing 10 tiie place ot interment : th 
quently enquire of the deceased 
relatives and neighbours were k 
and implore his forgiveness if t 
any time ofleiided him. They sp 
guage which is used by (he Dan 
original tongue -is that of Icelanc 
IS governed by a viceroy under 
Denmark ; and the islands of 
Ferro are considered as its appec 



CHAPTER IV. 
Of Denmark, 
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u about 240 miles, its breadth 1 14^ and it is 
computed to coutain a million inhabitants 
upon a surface of 15,000 square miles. 

The peninsula is divided into two parts ; 
the northeni^ which retains its original name 
of Jutland ; and the southern^ which is called 
the duchy of Sleswic. 

Zeelaod> one of the principle isles, is di« 
vided into twenty-six territories, and is about 
sixty miles in diameter. Copenhagen, the 
capital of the kingdom, is situated in this 
ialandf and is a very handsome city, contain* 
ing one hundred and eighty-six streets, se- 
veral palaces, nineteen churches, a universi- 
ty^ four royal castles, and several hospitals, 
togetheT with a capital harbour, and a naval 
arsenal superior to that of Venice. 

A small isle, called Anak, on which Co- 
penhagen partly stands, is chiefly occupied by 
the descendants of a Friesland colony, who 
still retain die costume of their progenitors^ 
and enjoy some peculiar privileges. 

The island of Funen is about thirty-eight 
miles long, and thirty-two miles broad, and 
is divided into the same number of territories 
ai Zeeland. — The other Danish isles are tliose 
of Langland, Laland,Femem4 Falster^ Moen^ 
Albcn, and Eroe. 

The climate of DcDmaxVL iiSfci^ fewcw ^%^ 



northern prorinces tDe wiutcia at«. . 
that the natives frequently cross ar 
sea in their sledges, upon the ice : b 
the months of june, J\X\y, and An 
weather is verj sultry^ and the ir 
are torraented by myriads of flies.— 
of the country is^ for the most partj 
the soil very poor : some of the < 
Zealand, howerer^are prettily diver 
wodd and water } and some parts ' 
are dothed with exuberant crops 
and pasturage* 

The Danes are, in general, a tal! 
proportioned people, with rcgula 
llorid cottiplekious, and rcddinh 
hah*, llieir dispoHitions are brave, 
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tfaenHfielv^s ifi diflerent chu&ges of lia^hi Iii 
Ck>pelifiagen every mechaDic hns the privilege 
of wearing a sword, which is nssumed by the 
tno^t indigent plebtnahs as n bridge of genti- 
lity ; but in otlwr parts of tiie kingdom the* 
gentry only are allotved to exhibit this ap- 
pendage of dress. 

The Danish houses are generally bnilt of 
timber, and each habitntion has a sort of 
piaxza before it, where the owner dr occu- 
pier trequeiitly snookes his pipe in suninier> 
surrounded by his family. 

1'he military fon-e of Nonwiy amoiihts to 
about 70,0U0 men, including the militia y 
and the navy consists of about thirty- six shipi^ 
of the line, and cifi:htc«}n frigates ; biit many 
of these are unfit for service. The prin<?ipa? 
ejtports are timber, cattle, stock -fish, hides, 
tiUow, and naval Stores:— the iiii(K)rtB ard 
gilk, stiiffs, woollen cloths, wine, brandy; 
oil> salt, sugar, spices, and tobacdo. 

The established l^ligibn is Lutberistti, ba( 
otHet* sectaries art indulged in the ptnibrm- 
atice of Hifrif' respective moiles of worship : 
the bishdps hstt nb other hnark of pre-emi* 
nenee than the ^clesiastTCiHl habit, and their 
iiBveiuit'S i^re vtty niDdci'diie:''-^!?!!^ Dftorsli 
language is a dialect of the Te.v3Asa!«^Nfe \ ^>sn. 



mode of writiug, i^.w.. 
iiment, paper, or waxen tablets i — 2 
i uear the lake of Badstrup, suppose 
>ne of those ancient burial places ci 
Giant's Chambers ; — and several circ 
ges of stones, resembling some of 
uidical antiquities in Great Britain, 
'al museum at Copenhagen contains 5 
rious artificial skeletons, a capital colle- 
antique coins, a beautiful cabinet of 
id ebony^ made by a blind mechanic 
le chair in which the celebratedTycho 
sed to sit, when he made his astronc 
bservations at Uranlburg. The round 
f Copenhageu is also well worth a trai 
^^''ntion : it was built by Christian I 

**—• -"atorv : there 
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that of Norway umlcr Edric IX. in tlie year 
1412, from which time the crown was elec- 
tive till IfityO, when the nobility, clergy, and 
commons, formally surrendered their liber- 
ties to Frederic III. and since that period 
the government has been that of an absolute 
monarchy. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of Sweden, 

SWEDEN is situated between the 55ih 
and 70th degrees of north lalitudt*, and 
between the Tith and 32d degrees uf east 
longitude, extending from the southern pro- 
montory of Scone to the northern extremity 
of Swedish Lapland^ upwards of eleven hun- 
dred British miles in length, and from the 
Norwegian Alps to the Russian dominions^ 
about six hundred miles in breadth. 

The boundaries of this country are, Nor- 
wegian Lapland on the nordi ; Russia on the 
east i the Baltic Sea, the Sound, and the 
Scaggerac, on the south ; and the mountains 
of Norway on the west. 

It ii divided in seveu y>^tV.s \ n\x. '^i^^^^'cw 
Proper, Gothland, Nordc\\es,Y.i\\>^^>^^'^'^^'^^'^^ 
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the UDion, in 13S7> by which the kingdoms 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were to 
have been go\-emed by one sovereign. 

The Swedish §eas are the Eialtic, and the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Dal- Kibe, Gull Sprang, Go- 
thisbc £lbe, Stang, and Metala. 

The antiquities of this kingdom consist 
chiefly of erections of unhewn stone, and 
monuments inscribed with Runic characters. 
The stone on which tlie ancient kings used 
to be enthroned may be seen in the vicinity 
of Upsal ; and some of the old edifices arc 
remarkably similar to the Pictish castles in 
Scotland. Among the natural curiosities 
may be noticed, a cataract near Gottenburg, 
which rushes sq impetuously fKom an elevat- 
ed precipice into an unfathomable bed of wa- 
ter,, tliat large pieces of timber precipitated 
down it seldom reappeai* in less than an hour. 
We must, also, mention a remarkable lake, 
in Gothland, which seems to singe whatevcf 
IS thrown into it ; and a curious stone, found 
in most of the Swedish provinces, which is 
of a yellow colour variegated with white 
atreaks, and contains vitriol, alum, and sul- 
phur. 

I'lic Swedish nobility atvA ^civXr^ ?ct^ e^^- 
bmtcd for tlicir courage, wxWvvvV>j» 'AVk^W^^tv- 
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a journc)rmay be performed with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

The national dress of the Swedes was esta- 
blished m 1777 > '^"d designed to obviate lux- 
ury in the article of apparel : — the men wear 
a close coat, generally of black cloth, very 
wide breeches, a girdle, a cloak, and a round 
hat : the women wear a black robe with puf- 
fed gauze sleeves, a coloured snsh, and 
ribands. There is a pnrticular dress, how- 
ever, for public festivals, when the men ap- 
pear in blue satin, lined with white, and or- 
napicnted with lace 5 and the women wear a 
white satin robe, with coloured sashes and 
ribands. 

. The police of the capital is highly respect- 
able 3 and as an instance of the e(|uity and 
laudable attention of Swedish magistrates, we 
shall relate an anecdote peculiarly deserving 
tlie attention of every juvenile reader. 

At Abo, in Finland, a dog ^\\\c\\ had been 
accidentally run over by a carriage crawled 
to the door of a tanner ; but tiie man's son, 
a youth of fifteen years of age, instead of 
pitying the wretched animal, first stoned if, 
-and then deliberately poured a vessel of boil- 
ing water upon its body. This abominable 
act of cruelty was seen by one of the v\\^^"^- 
trntes> who represented tl\e m^VVex '^QsVxaw'^- 



>y -^^^ C^^S ^°\"be 'ott-? te c 
•^^^•'''J^east, auA ^„ie«ceA 7 ^^^e, 

of *^* '- it ^^^^ "--lie *en ^. 
° oar V>ve^ .vr-^vcs. ,^ v^v^M ^ 
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LutheiBD^ aud the ecclesiastical government 
is vested iu the Archbishop ot Upsal ; but 
none of the clergy are permitted to interfere 
with the affairs of state. The government 
is an absolute monarchy. 



CHAFl'ER VI. 
Of Muscovy, or Russia, 

THE empire of Russia, strictly speaking, 
is greater than all the rest of Kurope, 
extending from the Gulf of Livonia on the 
west, to the Sea of Japan, or Corea, on the 
east ; from the Euxine and Caspian Seas on 
the south to the IVozcn Oce^n on the nortli, 
and to the frontiers of China on the south- 
east, according to the map drawn by Ysbrand 
Ides, a Russian ambassador to China ^ by 
which it appears that the length of the em- 
pire from east to west is nearly four thousand 
three hundred miles, aud its breadth from 
north to south about eighteen hundred miles. 
Muscovy, or Russia in Euroj^e, however, 
extends only from the Gulf of Riga on the 
west,, to Muscovite Tartary on the east ; and 
from the Euxine or. Black Sea on the soutli, 
to the farthermost parts of NviNa'L^'co^c^^x^k. 
the north. 



crops or gram uiiu pitsuiidj^r, auu ui 
ty of vegetation is much the siime as 
mark and Sweden. The winters, I 
are so intensely cold, that the beard 
peasants resemble solid lum])s of ice 
sit ling on their carriages are often 1 
death ; and l)oiling water thrown up 
engine lias been known to freeze 
fell to tlie ground. 

ITie principal rivers in Muscov; 
Volga, DneijHT, Don, and Dwina. *! 
noted lakes are tlie Ladoga, Peipus 
and Onega. 

The principal cities are Petersb 
metropolis; Moscow, the ancient 
Archangel, situate on the White Se 
ron, on the river Dneijxrr; and C 
taken from the 'J urks — ^Thc popu 
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year. They are justly femed for their pa- 
tience under fatigue, and tlieir implicit sub- 
mission to discipline ; but their characters 
are deformed by pride, ignorance, cruelty, 
and an inordinate love ot drinking. 

The common dress of the peasantry con- 
sists of a robe of sheep-skin, with the wool 
turned inward, reaching to the knee, and 
fastened round the waist with a sash ; trow-* 
sers of thick linen ; woollen, cloth, or flannel 
wrapped round the legs, instead of stockings ; 
sandals woven from strips of bark, and fas- 
tened by strings of the same materials 5 and 
a round hat, or cap, with a high crown. This 
description, however, relates only to the win- 
ter dress ; as in warm weather the peasants 
seldom wear any other clothing than a coarse 
shirt and trowsers. 

Among the higher orders of society, the 
men wear a pelisse or large fur cloak, fur 
boots or shoes, and a black velvet or fur bon- 
net, which is adapted to protect their ears 
from the frost. The women wear a long ha- 
bit fitted to their shape, and on going out, 
they asually throw a large silk handkerchief 
over their coif, which hangs over their 
shoulden and down the back : they also 
wear a variety cf ornaments^ as goldchaiDs> 

c 



and drawn by rein-deer^ oi a<o 
suow is frozen hard euoi^h t 
and in this manner a journey o: 
miles is sometinies perfonned 
and nights. In the streets of F 
lions ply on their stands, in t 
hackney-coachmen, with dro 
mer, and with sledges in win 
jeka consists of a bench on fc 
vered with cushions and hung 
and drawn by otle horse. Tw 
besides the driver, can sit ii 
carriages, and its jolting mc 
sure to the weather, render i 
sant vehicle. When the en 
***- roval family perform a 
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niou people in Russia are, singing, dancing, 
wrestling, swinging, and playing at foot-ball, 
chess, or drafts. The ice-hills are also very 
curious^ and afford a perpetual fund ot 
amusement to the populace during their car- 
nival, or public holidays. Every ice-hill is 
constructed in the following manner : — A 
scafiblding about tliirty feet high is raised 
upon the frozen river, with a landing place at 
the top, the ascent to which is by a ladder. 
From the summit descends a sloping plain of 
boards, covered with square masses of ice, 
and sprinkled with water, to make tlie whole 
Jcvel and complete. The snow is tlien 
deajped away from the bottom of this plain, 
for the length of two hundred yards upon the 
surface of the river, and the sides of the 
course, as well as the scaffolding, are orna- 
mented with pines, firs. Sec. 

Each person who means to partake of the 
amusement, mounts to the summit of the 
ice-hiU, and, having seated himself in a 
sledge something like a butchers tray, he 
glides down the inclined plain with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and is generally carried above a 
hundred yards along the level ice of the river. 
He then ascends another ice-hill, erected at 
the end of tlic first course, s^id glides over 
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*^tj , auu wiiicu lasis tnree da} 
curious. A street more than a 
is lined on each side with- n 
carcases of oxen^ sheep, pigs, ] 
&c. and every species of troz< 
displayed in t he most tasteful nc 
order to render these articles i 
it is only necessary to thaw 
water. 

Among the lower classes p 
nuptial ceremonies are peculiar i 
and they entertain many absnn 
respect to the dead.— The ea 
gion is that of the Greek ch 

Catriarch and thirty-three arc 
ishops ; but persons of other ( 



CHAPTER Vri. 

Of Prussia, 

THIS kiugdom, exclusive of some small 
detached territories, lies between 50 
and 55 degrees north ladtode, and be- 
tween 14 and 25 degrees east longitude y 
extending from Hamburg and the river 
Oder in Halberstadt, to the river Memeh 
Its boundaries are> the Baltic on the norlh, 
Russia on the east, part of Austria on the 
south, and the German territories on the 
west. The country is supposed to contain 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand square 
^iles, and the population is computed at 
eight millions, including the margraviate of 
Aospach aixl Bayreuih, and the last acquisi- 
tions from Poland. 

Prussia is divided into two parts, — Prussia 
Royal, and Brandenburg, or Ducal Prussia. 
Tlic former is that which formerly consti- 
tuted part of the kingdom of Poland -, — the 
latter lies along the Baltic sea, up to Cour^ 
land, and was erected into a kingdoip in 
1701, when Frederick, elector of Branden- 
burg, was crowned King of Ptw^sx^i. 

TbesoH of this country \&, ioi >5^^ ywsrX 
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.. ..u MAou , ana tJ 
abounds in horses, cows, sheep, 
— the^iK'ild animals are bears, wol 
and foxes. The amber pits of '. 
extremely curious^ and their anr 
amount to several thousand pound 

The principal rivers are the F 
Memel, the Elbc^ and the Vistu 
u'hich are frequently subject to grcj 
tions ; but these, together with the 
canals, render the inland navigatio 
easy and profitable.— The foretg 
which Prussia carries on is very cons 
but as the imports are comparative!; 
the balance of trade is greatly in its 

The chief towns are Berlin, the 
Konigsberg, Breslaw, Dantzick, a 
saw. Potsdam is a recent city, situ 
oleasdht island, surroundeH K" i**'— 
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which Frederick the Great cntertain- 
or the French language and manners. 
Tied a similar tinge to many of his sub- 
The Prussians, in their persons and 
8, do not seem to differ very materially 
the common Germans : compared, with 
ively and contented Saxons, however, 
appear dull and gloomy ; but this cha- 
r is occasioned partly by the military go- 
ruent, and partly by the general anxiety 
sioned by the frequent contentions in 
h they have been engaged, and their 
squent exposure to danger, 
le Poles, of whom more than two roil- 
bave been made subject to his Prussian 
sty, arc remarkably hvely and active, 
iieir countenances are, in general, of the 
tic cast. Men of all ranks wear wh iskers, 
shave their heads, leaving only a circle of 
upon the crown. The dress of the bigh- 
ders, of boih sexes, is perfectly elegant : 
of the gentlemen consists of a waistcoat 
sleeves ; an upper rcbe of a ditfei ent co- 
reaching below the knee, and fastened 
d the wniht with a sash or girdle ; a fur 
or bonnet, and buskins of yellow leather, 
leels of which are plated uiih steel -, a 
t is also considered as an indispensable 
udage, and aS a mark of nobility.. Thf 
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.. «.^wA xji. uic luwer Class 
under a wrapper of white 
hangs down in two plaits. 

I'he prevailing language ir 
German, which may probabl} 
Polish in those parts subject U. 
and to Austria. The establis. 
Protestantism, but sectaries c 
are tolerated and protected ii 
tive modes of worship.— The | 
absolute^ and the succession he 
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abie part of what was formerly called Poland, 
Its boundaries are the German Ocean, Den- 
mark, part of Prussia, and the Baltic, on tlie 
north ', Transylvania on the east ; European 
Turkey on the south ; and several depart- 
ments of France on the west. 

The Austrian territories are computed to 
exceed a hundred and eighty-four thousand 
square miles, with a population of about 
twenty millions : and the other states of 
Germany are more than equal in extent, and 
in the number of their inhabitants. 
- The fece of the country in Germany is for 
the most part level 5 and the soil, where pro- 
perly cultivated, produces abundant crops of 
com, fruit, and other vegetables : the forests 
of pine, fir, oak, and beech, are very exten- 
sive ; and metals and minerals are here found 
in great qtrantities. — ^The principal rivers are, 
tlie Rhine, the Danube, the Moselle, tlie; 
Oder, the Weser, and the Elbe. 

The chief towns of Germany are^ Vienna^ 
the metropolis ; Dresden, a magnificent city, 
built on both sides of the Elbe : Frankfort, 
an imperial city, and one of the Hanse towns -, 
and Hamburgh, a place of considerable im- 
portance on account' of Its commerce. Those 
of Austria are, Venice, Prague^ Presburgy Bu- 
da, Trieste, and.Gracow. 



ui.u i.iC'.r iiauODjl charjcte 
tlie virtuc'i ct honesty, t'rm 
if ulic>'. The Libber classes . 

fond of ancestry, parade, ant 
tl:e anis:^ and mechjimcs an 
tbeir ir.::enuitv and unrenv, 
and the peasantn*, though s< 
ly oppresicd by the petty pri 
nenii, as comfortable :is any 
bours. 

Botli sexes affect to dress ; 
according to die fashion of Fi 
ny of the opulent wear a gr 
gold and silver lace. The in 
vcral cities in Grermany drc 
though their costume has be* 
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not endure thirst and heat : hence beer and 
spirituous liquors appear to be more impor- 
tant to tliem than solid food : they are also 
so much addicted to smoking^ that a German 
is seldom seen without his pipe. 

The condition of the lower order of wo- 
men incompletely miserable, as they sustain 
the roost laborious parts of husbandry and til-^ 
lage ; and are too much restrained by a 
knowledge of their dependence, to murmur 
under the tyrannic sway of the stronger sex. 

The amusements of the Germans, gene- 
rally speaking, resemble those of the French 
and £nglish : but to these they add Uie chace 
of the wild boar, bearrbaiting, &c. In win- 
ter, when the ground is covered with snow, 
and the different branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, the ladies amuse themselves by 
Elding in sledges of different forms, resem- 
bling swans, shells, tygers, &c. drawn by a 
horse or stag, and ornamented with little 
bells, feathers, and ribands. On these occa- 
sions the ladiefr are richly dressed in velvet 
habits, lined with fur, and ornamented with 
lace and diamonds : and as the diversion ge- 
n<^rally takes place at night, servants on 
horseback precede the sledges with lighted 
torches. 

The Hungarians, who constitute a part of 
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of Christenooni u^. 
men, m general, are strong and 5» 
tioned ; they are also very brarc 
sanguine disposition, and addicted 
They invariably wear whiskers 
fur caps, close bodied coats girdec 
and mantles, which are contrive 
under the arm, leaving the right 
berty, give them an air of milit 
The ladies wear a sable dress, \ 
straight to the arms, and stays fas 
with little buttons of gold, p< 
monds. 

The German government is c 
culiar nature; for although j 
Brinces of the empire, of who 
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The title of Emperor of Austria is a recent 
assamptiop. 

The predominant forms of religion in Ger- 
many are the Catholic, the Lutheran, and 
Calvinistic, each prevailing in different parts 
of the empire. In Hungary and Bohemia 
the majority of the people are Roman Catho- 
lics ', but there are many Protestants, and 
sectaries of different persuasions. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Of Turkey in Europe. 

EUROPEAN Turkey is situated between 
17 and40 degrees of east longitude, and 
between 36 and 49 degrees of north latitude, 
extending one thousand miles in length, nine 
hundred in breadth, and containing an area 
of more than a hundred and eighty one thou- 
sand square miles. It is bounded by Russia 
and Sclavonia on the north -, by the Black 
sea and the Archipelago on the east ; by the 
Mediterranean on the south, and by Austria 
and the Gulf of Venice on the west. 

The climate of this country is m\ld«s\^s?c- 
lubrlous ; and the charming tego\mv^ <^S. >^:v^ 



various drugs that are not commoi 
parts of £urope. Most of the Euro 
drnpeds and birds are here very plei] 
tlie bowels of the earth are not de 
metals and minerals. 

The principal seas belonging t 
are, the Levant, the Euxine, or f 
the sea of Azoph, the Ionian Sea, t 
pelago, and tlie sea of Marmora. ' 
are the Bosphorus^ about two r 
half wide 5 and the Hellespont, 
for the passage of Xerxes in his ii 
Greece, and of Alexander, in his i 
pedition against Asia. The chief 
the Danube, the Save, the Dneip 
Don, or Tanais ; which, with se\' 
have been frequently noticed by ai 
onri historians. 
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Cobxinade in the same city, the rains of 
Neptune's Temple j and the theatre where 
the Isthmian games were celebrated^ on the 
Jstlimus of Corinth ; the remains of a temple 
dedicated to the oracle of Apollo, at Castri, 
on the northern side of Mount Parnassus ; 
and the famous oracular cave of Jupiter Tro- 
phoniusy cut out of a rock in Livadias. 

The principal towns are, Constantinople, 
the coital, pleasantly situated on the western 
shore of the fiosphorus ; Adrianople, built by 
the Emperor Adrian, from whom it received 
its appellation -, Silistria^ Belgrade, Larissi, 
and Salonica* 

European Turkey, including the islands 
ux the Archipelago, is divided into fifteen 
prorinces, nine of which are called the nor* 
them, and six the southern provinces. The 
Grrand Se^br is also said to protect the 
small republic of Ragusa, in Dalmatia, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

The Turks, in general, are a stout, robust, 
and well-proportioned people, witli naturally 
&ir complexions and regular features : their 
hair is of a dark chesnut, or sometimes bhck, 
of which colour are their eyes. The womeir 
are generally handsome, well made^ and in- 
clinable to corpulence. 
. .In their deportment the Turks are grave, 
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beards, but shave their iicciu« 
ver them with* a white turbe 
distinguishing symbol of theii 
fession, and which they Hev< 
when they go to sleep. Tfc 
with wide sleeves, and ovc 
fastened by a sash or girdle; tl 
ment being a loose robe, rath 
the rest. They wear slipp 
shoes, which they pull off > 
a bouse or one of their mosq^ 
The dress of the Turkiab ! 
ably superb: it consists of fu 
of thin rose-coloured da mas 
silver flowcrs^; a shift of fi 
with embroidery, and clc 
with a diamond button ; a -^ 
— ^'i orold damask, with lor 
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temperature of the weather. The head dress 
consists of an embroidered velvet, or shining 
silver stuff cap, fixed on one side of the head, 
from which it hangs a little way down with 
a gold tassel, and is bound on with an em- 
broidered handkerchief 5 on the other side of 
the head, the hair is tastefully decorated 
with flowers or herons* feathers, and behind, 
it hangs at its full length, divided into tresses, 
and braided with a profusion of pearls or 
ribands. 

The Turks sit cross-legged, according to 
the Oriental custom, upon sofas, cushions, or 
mattresses. The higher orders dine about 
eleven or twelve o'clock in the forenoon, and 
sup at fiye in winter and six in summer; 
this repast being their principal meal. They 
have neitlier knives nor forks, and their reli- 
gion precludes the use of gold or silver 
spoons. Their food is always highly seasoned : 
and, as they are debarred fr jm tlie use of wine, 
they chew large quantities of opium, which 
J>roduces some of the immediate effects of 
inebriety, inspiring them with extraordinary 
cheerfulness, and occasioning a kind of tem- 
porary delirium. 

. Turkish marriages are chiefly negociated 
by the females r and when the terms are 
agreed on^ the bridegroom pays down a sti- 



lemn : tlie corpse is attended by the 
who chaunt passages from the K 
ader being deposited some time in 
it is buried by the iman or priest, 
vers a kind of funeral oration at tl: 
interment. The male relations ex 
regret by alms and prayers ; the f( 
adorning the tomb, on certain c 
green leaves and flowers. Widows 
ing for their husbands wear a 
head-dress^ and lay aside ail their • 
for twelve months. 

The Turkish government is desj 
the other monarchies of tlie East 
gross absurdities of Mahomet con 
religious creed of the nation. T 
languages of the empire are the ( 
Arabic, and the Svriac ; all of wl: 
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der the dominion of the Turks. Their reli- 
gion is the same with that of Russia ; and 
for pecuniary considerations they are permit- 
ted to exercise their own mode of worship, 
but both their church and their ministers are 
in the very lowest state of degradation. 



CHAPTER X. 

Of Holland. 

THIS country, formerly called the United 
Provinces, is situated between 3 and 7 
degrees of east longitude, and between 5 1 
and 54 degrees of north latitude 3 extending 
about a hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and a hundred miles in breadth. It contains 
a surface of about ten thousand square miles : 
and its population is supposed to amount to 
nearly three millions. The boundaries are 
the German Ocean on the north and east j 
8ome of the newly-acquired dominions of 
France on U^e south j and tlie British Channel 
on the west. 

The air in Holland is moist and iog^, 
and would be extremely unwholesome, wero» 
it Dot purified by the frost in winter, when 



rests to diversify the landscap 

is naturally unfavourable 

though the patient andunren 

of the inhabitants has, ma 

overcome this difficulty, by 

lands, and rendering them hi 

The domestic animals ar 

country are much the sam^ 

England ; but they have al 

fine breed of sheep, whose 

valued 5 and storks are s< 

they constantly frequent tti 

lagcs, and even build and hj 

neys. , . 

The principal rivers are 
Scheldt, the Vecht, and t 
these are joined in their co 
«f .mailer rivers and cana. 
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The curiosities most worthy of notice in 
Ihis country are, the Stadt-house at Amster- 
dam, built upon 13,659 large piles 5 tke 
prodigious dykes which have been construct- 
ed to preserve the lands from inundation ; the 
museum in the university of Leyden ; and a 
stone quarry under a hill in the neighbour- 
hood of Maestricht, which seems wrought 
into a kind of subterraneous palace. 

Holland is divided into eight departments, 
which are the former seven provinces, and 
the territory they possessed in Brabant.-— • 
The principal towns are Anasterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Delft, Leyden, and the Hague. 

The natives of Holland are of a good sta- 
ture, with regular features, and fair com- 
plexions ; hut they are rather too much in- 
clined to corpulency, and are, in general, re- 
markable for a heavy awkward mien. Their 
manners, habits, and even their dispositions, 
seem chiefly formed by their situation and 
national wants $ for the preservation or im* 
provement of their land is a perpetoal incen- 
tive to labour: the temperature of their cli- 
mate renders them heavy and phlegmatic ; 
and the vast extent of their commerce has 
inspired them with such an insatiable thirst 
■ofgmn, that their thoughts are almost ex- 
clusively occupied by pecuniary subjects. 
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Wear at least two waistcoats^ 
coats^ and the men are in^arii 
double trow8ers. The worn 
hats as large as ordinary te; 
jecting in such a manner as t 
both face and body^ and on 
two broad ribands whicli h 
sides. 

The principal diet of the pe 
of roots, herbs, sour milk, f 
towns the people live bette 
years, notwithstanding their 
iity, the opulent citizens wl 
m from trade, may be said to 

!il their neighbours in their ta 

— -^TiiAir native 
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ground is covered with snow, people of con- 
sequence appear abroad in veiy magnificent 
sledges, and the horses used upon £is occa- 
Bton are caparisoned in the inost superb man- 
ner. Skates are worn indiscriminately by 
both sexes, and particularly by the peasants, 
who use them to carry their goods to mar- 
ket. 

Tlie usual mode of travelling is m a co- 
vered boat, drawn by one horse, at the rate 
of about three miles an hour ^ and though 
each passenger has the convenience of car- 
rying a portmanteau or provisions with him, 
the fare does not amount to a penny a mile. 
A soft bed and clean linen may be expected 
>at the inns ; but it is difficult to proaire any 
other chamber than one of the little cabins 
which surround a large apartment, where 
people of diiierent ranks are allowed to lie 
promiscuously. 

There are great numbers of carriages on 
sledges in the principal cities, which may be 
hired for eight pence for any distance within 
the city, and eight pence an hour for attend- 
ance. These vehicles, however, have a 
most awkward appearance, and of late years 
they have been laid aside by the politer in- 
habitants, though formerly no l<crQ2L ^V^^ 
tarriBgCB were to be seen. 



warmed with stoves, waicii, u< 
underneath or round the apartro 
an equal heat on all sides. The 1 
bles are, also, covered with the : 
and the yards and gardens are pr 
inented with flowers. 

The established religion is the 
or Calvinism : but toleration is 
different sectaries, among whoi 
numbers of Lutherans, Mora> 
Baptists, Quakers, and Roman ' 
The government is at present 
subject to that of France, by \ 
been recendy altered and adjust 
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*tween 5 degrees west and 8 degrees 
ngitade. Its boundaries are Holland 
s British Channel on the north ^ (jct'i 
Switzeriand^ and part of Italy, <m ths 
Spain ai>d the Meditorranean on the 
, and -the Bay of Biscay on the west. 
Ltent of Burtace, since the recent ac« 
)us, is computed at two boudred thou- 
uaK miles, and the pc^lation is about 
two millicjns. 

iern France is divided into a hundred 
iree departnients, of which nineteen 
the -east 5 twenty in the west } twenty 
north 9 twenty -one in the south, in- 
b; two in Corsica ; and twenty-tliroe 
1.- The chief town$ are Paris, Mar- 
, Lyons, Bourdeaux, Valenciennes^ 
Toulouse, and Amiens. 
) climate of France, parttcnlarly in the 
r departments, is pleasant and salu- 
: the winters, indeed, are extreanely 
n the northern parts ; but towards the 
:hey are so mild that invalids frequent- 
-e tliither from England and other parti 
ope. The quality of the- soil varies 
erably according to Its situation^ but, 
lily speaking, it is very fertile, and 
ces -exuberant crops of cert^, H&x, 
. &:c. particjalarly»grapeS;L from whidi 



the Rhone, die Loire, the Seine 
and the GaroDne ; besides a varie 
which, though muieceflfary to b 
ed in a work of this description 
very materially to facilitate the 
gatton.-^llie mountains of grea' 
the Alps, which divide it froo 
Pyrenees, which separate it i 
Mount Jura, on the ^ontter of S 
the Vauge, in the north- east ; th 
in the south-east ; and Mount D 
de Dome. 

Flrance contains many curioui 
aiiti(|uity : amcog which we may 
the tamous Ponte du Garde, rail 
man colony at Nisoies ; die ruir 
fihitheatre at Chalons ; .a fine ol 
«*n*«i trmnitft nt Arles : tritunohs 
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JtiliaD, fit Paris.r— The natural curiontics 
luoiit worthy of note are, springs and caverns : 
Salins is well known for its salt springs, and 
a curious oily liquid flows from a cavern iii 
the department of the Lower Rhine; at 
Aigne, in Auvergne, b a boiling spring, 
w£ch causes the death of any animal that 
happens to taste it ; and a fountain near Gre- 
noble is said to emit red and blue flames. 
The cave of Notre Dame de Beaume, in 
Douts, is between four and Ave fathoms 
broad, and from five to eight deep :. and at 
Besan^on is another cavern, three hundnrd 
feet under ground, containing many carious 
pyramids oT ice. 

llie natives of France are, in general, slea- 
der, active, and well-propQrtioned.— Their 
^yes and hair, for the most, part, are black, 
9nd their cxMinteuances sallow $ whic^i is- sup- 
posed to have first indi^ced the females to 
paint their feces. Their versatili^ c£ taste 
renders it impossible to- describe any. pacticu- 
lar dress as a nafional standard ; btft it may 
be neoessary to remark thai the fryoarite 
costume at present, aroeog the ladies, isco* 
l»ed from that ef the Gredu, 

Notwitbstmding the temporary coofbtioQ 
occasioned by the late .droidfal revolution, 
^Frenqh Jpec^ «mi retain .their national 
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in every class, whose talents 
fessors of the art ; and on put 
(Champs filys^es and tea-gardi 
ed with dancing groupes, s 
would not disgrace an opera. 
Itinerant trades are ver 
PVance ; as not only tinkers an 
ers, but coblers, basket-maker 
era, barbers, &c. go from st 
and seat themselves under a v 
lation of employihent: rows< 
are, likewise, commonly sta 
bridges, where a number of b 
ed on sticks announce their re 
and occupations. I'be emplc 
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of r^ral parade, and a successful usurper is 
.invested iKith the imperial dignity. The 
Roman Catholic religion has, also, been re- 
established, though persons of diilerent sects 
are tolerated in tlicir modes of worship.-*'- 
Ihc French language is chiefly composed of 
words radically derived from the Latin, with 
many others introduced from the Grerman. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of Switzerland, 

THIS small K)mantic country is situated 
between 5 anrf 1 1 degrees of cast lon- 
gitude, and between 45 and 48 degrees of 
north latitude ) compristng a surface of about 
fifteen thousand sc^uare roiles^ and a ix)pu' 
lation of about two millions. It is bounded 
by Grermany on the north ; by Italy on- the 
south and east ; and by France on the west. 

Few cotwtries exhibit such successful ef- . 

'forts of liuman industry as are conspicuous 

in most parts of Switzerland ; for here the 

naturally steril rocks are planted with vines, 

©r clothed with verdant pasturage ; ^recv- 

jnces, 'which a sti'anger rn\^\i\. ^tfcVTv.\wi!Os.«ik- 

ft'3 



cjtar^ts, and rugged rocK^, «• ..^ 
heads dre eternally covered with si 

The climate is intensely cold 
but the summer mouths arc extrei 
sant. 1 he soil varies so considerat 
ing to its situation^ that the husba 
frequently sowing on otie side the \ 
the opposite landscape exhibits th 
ing scene of harvest. Among the 
nials we .may enumerate yellow 
foxes, white hiires, the bouquet 
chamois : black cattle^ g^me^ fisi 
ire also very plentiful j the boi 
mountains contain iron, crystal 
sulphur, and the water is genera 
salubrious. 

The principal rivers of Switze 
'^hine, the Aar, and the Rhone 
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clrr6s, or valleys of ice, which exhibit the 
most romantic and picturesque forms that 
call possibly be conceived. In the vicinity 
of Rosinieres a spring rises in the centre of d 
bason twelve feet square, and, after heavy 
rains, it throws up a column of water to the 
height of twelve itiches nbcA'e its surface. 
Tiie monuments of antiquity near the bathd 
of Baden, the ruins of Caesar's walls, and se- 
veral extraordinary bridges^ may be number- 
ed among the ancient curiosities of art$ and 
the curious littU: henuitages of this country 
arc too Remarkable to be passed over in d- 
lence. One of these is romantically situated 
among rocks and woods, about six miles 
from Friburg : — It consists of a chapel, ore-' 
tor}', hall, refectory, kitchen, rooms, stairi) 
Cc*iJar, and other conveiiiencies ; the whole 
having been hewn out of the solid rock even 
to the chimney, and thfe steeple of the cha- 
pel, though the latter is fifty-lour feet high. 
Ail this was the work of a single hermit and 
his servant, who laboured upou it for twen- 
ty-five yeafs 5 and in addition to Avhat ^^-e 
have already related, he brought earth from 
the neighbouring parts, and formed a delight- 
ful little garden ; and, to complete thcwhole^ 
he made a reservoir of water, b^' followlfig 
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Jpcrancc auu pHiriutiour ; «mu 
honest/ and simplicky, that 
fcTcxs arc equally unknown ; 
nor attorney is to be found ; 
are frequently inscribed on p 
instead of parchment. The 
the inhabitants retain the ori; 
of the pastoral life ; and vc 
[ with long beards, like the anc 

frequendy excite a travellei 
They possess a considerable d 
ness, and have, in genev^, 
and humour whicli render th 
peculiarly interestiiyg. 
. Their houses are built of w 

Bl cases on the outside, coterec 

I roofs, which hang very low, 

' yond the area of the foundati 



i^fts of manaers^ and to banish every appear- 
ance of superfluity and excess : silk, lace, 
and other articles of luxury, are totally prohi-*> 
bited in some of the cantons, and even the 
. ladies* head-dresses are subject to certain re- 
gulations. Those citizens who are at the 
head of government appear, on all public oc« 
casions. in black cloaks and bands \ the pea- 
^ sants are generally clothed in coarse cloth of 
' then: own manufacture, and the apparel of 
. the women of all ranks is extremely pluin. 

The government of Switzerland is a re- 
public, at present under the tyrannic power 
. of France; and the predominant forms of re**^ 
ligiou are the Protestant and Aonoan Catho- 
lic, though both communions are established. 
in some of the cantons. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Italy. 

THIS country, including Sicily, is situ- 
ated between the 7th and 19tji diegree> 
^ east longitude, and bc^tween the 36th and 
47di degrees of north latitude, being bound- 
ed, by the Alps OQ the north, by the Gulf of 
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ed at thirtren millions. 

This countT)' may be properly 
Duder three divisions, the sohi> 
comprehtrnding the kingdom oi'Ni 
central diviiiionj which comprises 
siastical State and the kingdom of 
'and the northern part, of which 
hqs recently assumed the sovercig 
chtef towns are Rome, Naples, Fh 

The climate of this country 
parts pleasant and heahhy ; and tl 
duces nor only tlie necessaries, b 
comforts of life, in great abund 
district possessing some particular 
and affording some valuable cor 
Many of the mountains contain 
useful fossils and minerals, and sy. 
•^•ral water abound in difl'erent 
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^ttni, GdatDo^ and Bfticciaoi, la the infe* 
"rlor. 

'fiome of thfe VtieM'snfiquities in f his bodn* 
t^ are, the Amphitheati^ bfVcrona, crcct- 
'ed by the Ctinsal PlamliTias ; the Coh'sseo^ ^ 
Rome, on which twelve thousand Jewish 
'taptivfes Were employed, in the reign of Vcs- 
'pasiSin ; a rostrated column, raised by Duil- 
•lilts, in cominenioration of the first naval 
victory gained 'over the Carthaginians ; a 
'beautiful statue of a wolf suikling Remus 
and.Rdmiilus : and the Pantht^on, now cx)n- 
verted inio a Christian churoli ; — togedier 
with'a vast number of medals, statues, paint- 
ings, and triumphal arches ; and a fund df 
curiosities dug Out of the subterraneous niin* 
«>f Poni|>eii nnd Herculaneum. The prin- 
cipal niturnl curiosrtles are the volcanoes df 
Etni, Stromboli, lind Vesuvius; the'valley 
of Soltaf ira, where great qnantities of suf- 
phur are continually forced out of the cliRs 
by subterranean fires; and 'the Grotto del 
Cani, the mephJtic air of whifh XMrtasions a 
sort of temporary death to the poor dogs 
'that ar(» occasior»j<lly forted into it for 'the 
eritertainmeiU of .Hrangers. 

llie natives of Italy Ure, in^^eneral, Avell*- 
■proportioned, and hAvc1^(^' elpressive coan- 
"tenancesj and the Ud%e&'iKe^<;(aiiKt^''-^^ 
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acts of treacUery, and not m 
assasiinalion. The nobility j 
pend much of their wealth o 
beautiful gardens, grottoes, 
but they do not keep very s 
nor indulge in tlie luxuries c 
other kingdoms of Europe. 

In their dress the Italians c 
um between the French and Sj 
in their external deportment 
lemnity of manner, notwit 
• use a great deal of action in ] 
tion, and even in common cor 
people of all classes seem to 
constrained attitudes of the 
to the erect postures of the G 
Artifiicial graces of the Frencl 

The Rpman Catholic religi 
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more bislu^rics than in any other cmniry of 
£uFC^ ; the kingdom of Naples alone hav* 
ing more than all Franco.— 'The Italian lan- 
guage, of which the ground^work is Latin, 
15 remarkably smooth, and well adapted to 
musical compositions : - a difibrent dialect 
prevails in almost every state ; but the Tus- 
can style is, .on account of its purity, held in 
the highest estimation, and Is generally 
spoken in the higher circles. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Of Spain, 

THIS country, anciently called Hesperia, 
on account of its western situation, 
lies between the 36th and 44th degrees of 
north latitude, and between the 9th degree 
west, and the 3d degree of east longitude ) 
containing nearly a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles of surface, and a popula- 
tion of about eleven millions. Its bounda- 
ries are the Bay of Biscay, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, on the north 5 the Mediterra- 
nean on the east ; the Straits of Gibraltar on 
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TXirciiici/ 

tirhich arc exposed in stimmc 

'ftbie licat. l^he sotl is natan 

?(etaWe product'ums »re eqtiaW 
uxuriant ; and the mines ai 
with minerals and fossils 
mules, and other tame anim 
the European climates, are j: 
in this country ; and the Sp 
accounted the finest in the w 
abound in some of* the forest 
of wolves has not yet been e: 
The principal mountains 
arc the Pyrenees, which ex 
hundred miles, from the 1 
the Mediterranean ; the C- 
tains, reaching from the Py: 
|l Inntic Ocean ; Guadaramaj 

^I'l nnt\ ^Jew Castile ; and 



'hofenre the Doora, Tagti% MinfiOj TTntd^ 
Guadipa. £bro, and Gaad^^lmiiver. 

Among' the antiqaities 6f tois country may 
be enamerated, a trimnphal arch, at Marto- 
Tci, safd to have been erected in hoiionr of 
Hamilcar, the ^t her of Hannibal^ a grdml 
aqueduct, thrown over a valley near Segovia, 
in the reign of Trajan -, the remains of a Ro- 
man way, paved with liirge flat fttdiies, lit 
the neighbocnrKood of Snlamanra ; and thr: 
Moorish palace of the AHintnbraht Granada. 
■—The chief natural (ionosities are, an c)d- 
ten^ive cavern at Algesira, In which the re'- 
port of a pistol is said to be reverberated fc^r 
tlie space of six or seven mtilutes ; a copiotTs 
'fountain in Valencia, which petrifies wooil-; 
and the medicinal springs of Alham*ar, Se- 
ville, and Cordova. 

The principal cities are Madrid, the capi- 
tal ; Cadiz, Malaga, Barceloiia, Corunna, 
Saragossa,' Tolecio, S^ille, fiadajos, Murda, 
Gmnadn, and Pampeluni. 

The Spaniards are, in general, of a middle 
stature, and well-pro|X)rtiohed, with regullr 
and expre^ive features, dark hair, and spark- 
ling eyes. The men wear mustacbios on the 
npper lip ; and long cloaks and slouched 
hats were formerly worn by all ranks, till, at 
length, tfiey were prohibited by royal autlio- 



the ladies arc generally admir 
and vivacity 3 — but the forme 
.dolentp jealous^ and revenge! i 
ter use such a profusion of 1 
arc rather objects of compassi 

The bouseft of the great a 
markable for their comniodic 
elegance of tlieir architecture 
so large that some of them 
four huudred bed-chambers, 
and inns in the country par 
dom are, on the contrary, si 
able. 

The bnll-fensts, or fights, • 
form a prominent feature in 1 
cif flil.H nennlft : danciniEr. {fi: 



preceded by a long train of priests and peto-* 
pie, carrying lighted tapera and singing 
psalms. Grandees are always buried in their 
rdbes, but the rest of the people are general- 
ly habited Hke nuns or friars : the heads of 
the young and unmarried are decorated with 
>fTeaths of artificial flowers. 

The Spanish government is an absolute he- 
reditary monarchy } and the establisbed. re- 
ligion is popery, which i&hrre practised with 
>ts greatest absurdities : the power of the 
clergy, however, has been greatly curtailed 
of late years 5 and the inhuman tribunal of 
the inquisition^ though not abrogated, sel« 
dom exercises its terriflc power. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Of Portugal. 

F>RTUGAL is situated between the Bth 
and 10th (Agrees of west longitude, and 
between the 37th and 42d degrees of north 
latitude » being bounded by Spain on the 
north and east, and by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the south and west. It is reckoned to omi* 



ganza. 

The climate of Portugal i 
men; tenf)|><:rate than that of 
count of its vicinity to the se 
^f Li^boD^ in particular* is est 
brious, that consumptive pat 
most distant parts of £urope 
it, as their last resource — T 
ably fertile in oil and wine, 
fhiits are inferior to thosK of 
inhabitants are obliged to im) 
part of their com. 

The country is well stockc 
ouadrupeds, both wild and 
tue coasts yield an ample su| 
fish. The mountains contaii 
of fossils and minerals^ pat 
tin, and iron ; but the quant 
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thoie whrch have been already Enumerated 
in the descrijytion of Spain. 

The chief curiosities in this Idhgdom are, 
the remains of some Moorish castles ; a Ro* 
man bridge and aqueduct at Coirobra ; the 
magnificent chtirch and monastery near Lis- 
bon,' "Where the Portuguese monarchs are 
buried -, the walls of Santorin, said to be of 
Boman construction ; some ancient baths, 
in the villjge of St Michael de Caldas 3 and 
llie chapel of St. Roch» famed for the admi- 
rable Mosaic work wiih which it is on^a- 
meiitcd. 

The Portuguese women are rather below 
the midtile stature, but generally their fea- 
tures are handsome and sprightly, and their 
deportment is graceful and attractive. ITieir 
tisaal drfess is a black garment over a petticoat 
of the same colour j except in the capital, 
tvherc they wear black silk viantos, which 
cover the bead and I he upper part of the bo- 
dy. The inferior classes wear cloaks and 
pett!c(]iiats ot' different crtteurs, trimVned with 
ribands, llic dress of the men does not dif- 
fer materially from that of the FVench, ex- 
ce^)t in the capot, a garnient admiirabiy 
adapted for winter. 

Tlie lower orders, of both sexes, arc so 
extremely fond of gatrdy appard, thdt thb 



anaitiiicrui» u]c)r uiv^ ubokj, v^t^ «^<. 
and their marringe tcnsls are atte 
-such ex pence, thnt the little fina 
lower rank are often exhausted oi 
|)Ortant occasions. 

The once popular amusetnents 
H)g and tishlng are now almost ge 
used : cards, dice, or billiards tbi 
vourite pastime of every class ; ai 
athletic exercises in fashion are bi 
and fencing with quarter- staves. 

llie Port ugopse nave been repi 
many travellers, as a treacherou 
ful, and ungrateful race ; but it n 
fessed that they possess many an: 
ties : they are naturally tempei 
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Tlie established religion is popery in the 
stricte>it sense of the expression^ and die abo-- 
minable tribunal of the in(}uisition is here 
called the Ho/^ Office: this, however, oflate 
years, has be^n converted into a state engine, 
for the benefit of the crown. The govern - 
jnent is an hereditar)' and absolute mou:u'chy« 



CHAPTER XVL 

Of England. 

ENGTiAND, which fornis thcricliest and 
most extensice piirt of the united kingr 
dom of Gre«it Hritatn and Ireland, is situated 
between 50 and S6 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 2 degrees east, ■ and 6 degrees 
'20 minutes west longitude ; being bounded 
by Scotlandon the north, the German Ocean 
on the east, the British Channel on the 
touth, and St. George's Channel on the west. 
ft is computed to contain about 49,450squaro 
miles ; extending 425 miles in length, from 
Bf!rwici[-tqxjn-lweed to the I^nd's-End in 
Cornwall ; and stretching 305' miles iii 
breadth from Dover Head east to the Land*s- 
End vest; though iti ovV\ev ^tct\*.'^'4>SRafc5^&' 



This couuliy is ilivioc 
shires or counues, forty oi 
cd in England, and twelve 
lil certain number of these c 

prchcndcd in six circuits 
Judges, in their annual pi 
the greater facility admim 
im . places which lie remote fi 

I It must also be observed 

i|| London, York, aristol, t 

Worcester^ and Exeter, 
Kingston-upon-HuU aw 
Tyoc, are counties corfH 
pnvileges and jurisdictioi 

counties. 

i7ra> tkp. more ample : 
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berlaod, Cumberland^ Westmoreland, Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire^ and Lancashire: — in the 
middie i\xe, ChcHhire, Derbyshire Stailbrd- 
sbire^ Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, jVfonroonthsbire, Glou- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Nortliamptonshire, Rutland:>hire, Leicester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire :— • 
itiCr eastern counties are, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
and Essex : — in the south lie Kent, Sussex, 
Surry, and Hampshire ; and the western di<- 
yisioii comprises WiiUthire, Dorsetshire, So- 
mersetshire, Devonbliire, and CorDwall.— 
•The counties of North Wales are those of 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Den- 
bigh, Flint, and the isle of Anglesea :-^those 
otSouth Wales are, Pembrokeshire, Caer- 
OiartheBshire, Glamorganshire, fireconshire, 
JRadnor»hire, and Cardiganshire. 

The climate of this country is so preca- 
fk>usy from the circumstance of the island 
being washed on three sides by the sea, Ihat 
the seasons admit of no accurate description 1 
ps the spring commences sometimes in Fe- 
bruar)* and sometimes in April ; the begin- 
ning of June has been known to be intense- 
ly cold, and even August is subject Co gveat 
vicissitudes. Notwithstandm%lV^&\\:a»fuilafiw- 
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to its situation, but in gen 
tUe 5 and the face of the 
folly varicgiived with gcntl 
lies, delightful slc^s, and 
or fields of waving <»rn}. 
villages, well-stocked fern 
tationa, comi)lete the rui 
exhibit the coost obvious 

industry. 

Copper, lead, iron, tin, 
earth, marble, slate, salt, 
are among the minerals 
country 5 and though ilie 
mals peculiar to England. 
I mastiff, and the cock, a? 

for a spirit which they 
other clunates 5 the oxen 
creat improvements have 



Englaod is wdl watered with rivers, which 
fertilize the soil^ beaudfy the landscapej and 
facilitate the business of commerce and navi- 
gation. I'hose most worthy of notice are t be 
Thames, the Mcdway, the Severn, tlie Trent, 
the Oase, the Tyne, the Wear, the Tweed, 
fhe Tees, the Avon, tlie Derwent, the Kibble, 
the Merseyy and the Dee. I'he principal 
lakes are Soham-mere, Wittlesea-mere, and 
Ramsey ^mere, in Cambridgeshire ; Winan- 
dermere, in Westmoreland \ and some large 
waters or lakes in the mountainous parts of 
Cumberland. The finest medicinal sjM-ings 
are found at Bath, Bristol, Matlock, Tun- 
bridge, £psom, Cheltenham, Scarborough, 
&c. 

The cliief mountains of England are the 
Peak, in Derbyshire, the Endle in Lanca- 
shire, the Wolds in Yorkshire, the Wrekin 
in Shropshire^ -the Cotswould in Gloucester- 
shire, the Malvern hills in Worcestershire, 
the Cheviot hills on the borders of Scotli^id, 
and the Snowden and Plinlimmon in W^les. 

Among a profusion of natural curiosities 
which this country contains, wc may noti( e 
the subterraneous caverns, remarkable moun- 
tains, and petrifying waters of the Peak in 
Derbyshire} the famous burning well at An- 
clid'in Lancashire; a fountain near llichard's 
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circles, dui ^v^tix,.....^ 

the village of Newton, in Glar 

IS a fountain near ttie sea, whic 

fibws contrary to the tide ; and : 

is a spring, called St. Winifred's 

rises imi^etuously out of a re 

computed to throw out twenty 

water in a minute. 

• The antiquities are British, 

Saxon or Danish. — ^The chief 

fjuities are those circles of stoi 

shire, Cumberland, Cornwall, 

and the Isle of Anglesea, supp 

been Druidical places of worsl 

man antiquities are altars, b: 

ways, tesselated pavements, anc 

1 .1 * ■ 
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Avon> a place of very considerable com- 
merce ; York, formerly the residence of the 
West Saxon monarchs, and still considered 
as one of the finest t:ities hi Great Britain ; 
and Bath> celebrated from the remotest an- 
tiquity for its medicinal waters : to these inay 
be added Manchester, fihrmingkam, Shef* 
£eld, Falnaouth, Winchester, Salisbury, (San- 
terbury, Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester,. 
Leeds, Durham, and Newcasde; It is also 
necessary to remark, that the dock-yards of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwkh, Chatham, 
and Deptford, may rival all others in the 
world : and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are equally honourable to Eng- 
land, and respectable in the eyes of other 
nations. 

The natives of this country are, in general. 
Well-proportioned and of a good stature, 
with regular features and florid complexions, 
though their frequent intermarriages with 
foreigners in the course €^ the three last cen- 
turies may be naturally supposed to have oc- 
casioned some material changes in this re- 
spect. The women may bo said to rival all 
others for personal beauty and mental ac- 
complishments ; and their dispositions are, 
generally speaking, ddicaX^ ^?Ri\\wQev^«?^. 
Among the nationaY cYi^i^^X^cev^^CNR* c>\ >is>ft. 
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bling, which has been, and 
productive of the most drea 

jjf The general manners, custom 

!i ments of the English, are too 

Ij'. require any description. 

■'' The government of Englar 

tary limited monarchy : the s 
tive power is vested in the kin 

i perial parliament of lords ai 

assembled by his writs ; yet 1: 
innovation in the established 
any new statute be passed w 
ciarrence of the three estates 
At his coronation he engage.! 
govern according to the laws 
liament, to cause justice to t 
in mercy, and to maintain the 
lifirion. 
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ports are too various to admit of enume- 
ration s but these may be said to constitute 
the principal opulence of the kingdom. 

The established religion is the episcopal 
protestant^ governed by archbishops and bi- 
shops, under the king, who is' acknowledg- 
ed- the supreme. ■ All protestant dissenters, 
however, are tolerated by law in their re- 
spective modes of worship, and maintained 
in their properties ; and even Roman cat ho- 
lies are relieved from man v restrictions which 
it was formerly deemed necessary to lay 
upon them. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Of Scotland, 

SCOTLAND is situated between 1 and 6 
degrees of west longitude, and between 
54 and 5Q degrees of north latitude ; being 
bounded by the ocean on all sides except tiie 
south, where it is separated from England 
by the Cheviot hills, and by the rivers Sol- 
way, Forth, and Tweed. It is about 300 
miles long, 190 miles broad, and contains 
an area of 27,794 square miles. 
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Though situated in so high a lat 
the longest summer day in the nort! 
is more than eighteen hours^ and i 
winter night of equal length, the 
i Scotland is more temperate than 

imagined ; as the natural keenness 
is softened and purified by the wa 
a from the sea : in the vicinity of 

^ mountains, however, the air h 

(cold for nearly nine months in th< 
The soil varies considerably ac 
I its situation : in general it is less : 

that of England, and, in mos( 
seems better adapted to pasturag< 
culture 3 though of late years sue 



fossil preductioQs of Scodand we may enu- 
merate lead, iron, antimoifif, lapis-lazuli, 
aluv[\, coals, fuIler^s earth, &c. pieces of gold 
are also foimd in some of the brooks after 
heavy rains» and the mines of Crawford* 
moor were wrought with considerable advan- 
tage in the reign of James V. but the civil 
Xivars which ensued caused the works to be 
abandoned, and they have never since been 
resumed. 

The principal mountains in Scotland are, 
the (jrrampian-hiUs, which extend, from east 
to west, almost the entire breadth of the 
country 5 the Pendtnd- bills, which run 
through Lothian« and join those of Twee- 
dale; the Cbeviot-hilU on the borders of 
England ; and the mountainous chain called 
I/ammer-rouir, which rises near the eastern 
coast, and stretches westward through the 
Merse. — The chief rivers are the Forth, the 
Tay , the Clyde, the Tweed, and the Spey ; 
which, with many others of inferior note, 
are amply supplied with a variety of fish.— ^ 
Scotland also abounds in lakes, by the inha- 
bitants called lochs ; the principal of which 
are die Loch Tay, XiOchDee, and Loch Lo^ 
xpond. 

The natural curiosities and antiquities of 
Scotland are so extremely uusx^\530&sk ^S2lS^ -^ 
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)at the top, and consolidates soo 
a heap of dear white stones 
j 3 with a large quantity of marine 

jl;: i summit of a mountain nearly 

eI { from the sea ; and some evi^ 

'I i|J ancient volcanoes on the hills 

|{li|! and Finehaven. The princt 

"1 Ir iirc* a beautiful ancient obelisk 

lb in Ross-shire ; Agricola's cam 

' 3 of the Grampian-hills; the n 

Klgin cathedral j and a sculpt 
the vicinity of Fortrose, sup 
been erected in commcmorati 
expulsion of the Danes from ? 
The principal towns in Scot 
hnrah. the ranitnl : Glasorow. 
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part raw-boned, anc^ have a characteristic ex- 
pi'cssion in their coimtepances, occasioned 
by the prominency of their cheek-bane<». 
Though generally thin, they are capable of 
enduring great fatigue, and commonly pos- 
sess an adventurous spirit. The majority of 
the higher class are fond of literature, and 
many of them have immortalized dicir names 
by the most beautiful and interesting writ- 
ings. The peasantry have their peculiari- 
ties; but, generally spraking, they are fru- 
gal and temperate; and seldom commit those 
acts of violence which are too frequent 
among their neighbours. 

One remarkable custom which prevr.ils in 
this country is that of raising contribution'^ 
for celebrating the weddings of people of in- 
ferior rank. — On these occasions the compa- 
ny consists promiscuously of the high and 
low, and each guest pays in proix>rtion to his 
ability or inclination ; tor which they have a 
decent wedding-dinner and dancing. 

The favourite amusements- in Scotland are 
the gqff\ curlirti^, aiKi darning. The goff is 
a game chiefly practised by gentlemen, and 
which requires considerable art as w(;ll as 
utrength : — it is played with a ball, and a bni 
loaded with lead, and faced with Koru. ^vvx 
tfXjpert playcv will send \he.W\\ X.v> a >^\c»^vi>v^^^^ 
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curling is performed u] 
flat stones^ which the ] 
common stand to an appc 
cing is a favourite and { 
but^ among the lower o 
paid to art or gracefulne 
sisting in the agility of tl 
keeping time to their i^e 
In their funerals the c 
retain the simple and 
their forefathers. Whe 
town, the parish beadle 
passing bell, occasional 
nounce the name of th 
time of his interment, 

lii.<a fripnHfl nnd nf>iia)i(wiii 
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The Highlanders are^ in eveiy respect, a 
distinct people fifoin the Lowlanders: their 
manners, customs^ dress, and language being 
entirely difierent. They are naturally of a 
robust constitution and a warlike spirit^ 
though but little acquainted with arts and dis- 
cipliue. Their children are plunged into 
cold water as soon as they are bom, in order 
to give hardiness and vigor to their bodies ; 
and the sick among them will not call in the 
aid of a physician, nor suffer any blood to be 
taken from them, lest they should be debili- 
tated rather tlian recovered. They use but 
little corn, as their food consists principally 
of milk, cattle, venison, and fisth 

The dress of the Highlanders consists of a 
plaid of woollen stuff called tartaaj a waist-^ 
coat of the same stuffy a kind' of petticoat, 
called phelibeg, buckled round the waist; 
and tartan stockings, tied. below the knee, 
witli garters formed, into tassels. The infe- 
rior class wear brogues of untaimed leather^ 
instead of slices $ and their heads are gene- 
sally oovefed with bonnets of a peculiar con- 
struction. The women's' plaid has been but 
recently disused by the Scottish ladies, who 
formerly wore it in a very graceful manner* 
the drapery filing in large folds towas:d&xS&!&\s. 
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SIC on evciy siuc, ju»i»i, 
resqiie scenery, has a very pleas 
the mind of a stranger. Their f 
strument is the bag-pipe, which 
used at their weddings, funeral 
and alt grand occasions. 

The Erse, or Celtic language 
the Highlands ; but the Scotch ' 
in the Lowlands, is of the sam 
the English 3 and its pronunciat 
ly more different than that whi 
able between tlie northern and \ 
ties of England. — ^llie establish 
Scotland is the presbyterian ; h\ 
are tolerated in the exercises o 
. of worship. The religion of th 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Of Ireland^ 

• 

'T^HIS island is situated between 6 and tO 
-*- degrees of west knigilnde, and between 
51 and 55 degrees of north latitude; being 
bounded on the norths souths and west^ by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the east by the 
Irish Sea and St.. George's Channel. It is 
about 2S0 noiles long, from north to south, 
and l60 broad, from east to west ', and is sup- 
posed to contain an area of 28,000 ' square 
miles. 

Ireland is properly divided into four large 
provinces — Ulster, Connaught, licinster, and 
Ainnster; and these are subdivided into thir- 
ty-two counties : there are likewise five cir- 
cuits of the judges, for the more convenient 
adroinistration of justice in parts remote from 
the capital. 

The climate of this country is more tempe- 
rate than that of England, with respect to heat 
and cold ; but its air is more humid from the 
adjoining Atlantic. The soil is very various, 
being in some parts so fertile as to require no 
manure, aikl in a few spots so barrcw^Jj^a^'-^v 
btedlhy can hatdly be eoTiftc\RA.\3^ >5cv^ Vva^ 
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of considerable trade } and Downpatvlck^ ce- 
lebrated for its linen manufactory. 

Of natural cpriosities the most remarkable 
are the Giant's 'Causeway, in the county of 
Antrim, and^ several subterraneous caverns 
filled with petrifactions.^-The principal an- 
tiquities now in existence are some Druidical 
remains; as circles of stones, cairns, tumu- 
li, &c. 

The present inhabitants of Ireland consist 
of three distinct classes, viz. the Spanish, who 
inhabit Kerry, and part of Limerick and 
Cork ; the descendants of the Scotch, who 
inhabit the northern parts -, and the Sajcon 
race, who occupy a district ne^r Dublin, and 
the county of Wexford. The Milesian race of 
Irish, who may be called native, are dis- 
persed over different parts of the kingdom, 
but are principally found in Connaught and 
Munster. 

The higher order of people difier but litde 
in language, dress, and customs, from those 
of Great Britain ; but the inferior ranks dis- 
play some peculiar national characteristics. 
The common Irisli are.of a cheerful and live- 
ly disposition ; but tliough remarkably active 
\n their sports, they are extremely indolent 
in their work. Their fondness of 8odfit5f<, 
and thck hospitalitj to viaixois oii Ci^v] «^iSM»% 



threats nor promir>c:» vn»* ...^ — ... 
veal a secret once confided to their b( 
Their cabins are wretched little 
consisting of only one room, six c 
feet high, having a door, which als< 
to admit the light. 'I'he smoke fr( 
fires is always confined to the hons 
the idea of creating a greater warmil 
it is extremely injurious to their eyt 
roofs of these miserable habitations 
ters raised upon mud walls, and cov< 
straw, potatoe stalks, or sods of tu' 
which weeds grow in rank luxuriai 
it often happens, when the cabii 
against the hank of a broad dr>' d 
the pigs are feeding upon the roof 
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cabins are as commodious ns the cottages in 
England ; it must, also, be recollected that 
the apparent poverty of the lower ranks is 
n<>t always a proof of real indigence, as the 
residence of a man possessing four or ^r^ 
cows is often furnished as meanly as that of 
the i>oorest labourer. 

Marriage is much more common in this 
country ihan in England ; it having been re- 
marked by modem travellers that an unmar- 
ried farmer or cottager is rarely to be seen : 
and most of the servants in gentlemens* fami- 
lies are married people. 

Dancing is a favourite and general diver- 
'sion iti this island, and even the poorest cot- 
tager is tolerably instructed in it; as dancing- 
masters travel through the countr)' with a 
piper, or blind fiddler, and communicate their 
art to the inhabitants of the little cabins for 
the trifling remuneration of sixpence per 
quarter. Another favourite diversion is that 
of hurling, which is a sort of cricket 5 but 
instead of throwing the ball in order to knock 
down the wicket, they aim to pass it through 
a bent stick, the ends of which are stuck into 
the ground. 

The established-church is united with that 
of England, but the majority of the people 
in the uncultivated parU oi v\\ft ^oi^x^^ 'v^ 
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CfAna. 

THIS division of the eai 
counted si^perior to the 
in respect of its extensive t 
briDus climate, and those v 
tions which supply most of 
only with every thing ncce! 
health, but with all that «vj 
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£abticBie jbl rich proAuion of silks^ nuslios, 
calicoes, tapestries, porcelain, &c. &c. 

But this condnent is more particolarlj en- 
titled to attention as the scene of man's cre- 
ation, and the subsequent events recorded in 
tije Holy Scriptures ; for here the all- wise 
Jehovah planted the garden of Eden and 
formed our first progenitors out of the dust 
of the ground $ here, subsequent to the uni- 
versal deluge, he accepted the grateful sa- 
crifice of Noah, and by confounding the lan- 
guages at Babel, occasioned the dispersion of 
maiddnd, and the consequent planting ot 
nations : it was in this country that Grod per- 
fdmned a series of miracles on behalf of his 
favoured people the Jews ; and here his co- 
equal and adorable Son perfi^rmed the mys- 
terious work of our redemption. It may be 
added that edifices were reared, empires 
were founded, and the Christian faith was 
successfully propagated in Asia, much sooner 
than in any other part of the earth. 

Asia is situated between 25 and 180 de- 
grees of east longitude, and betweeJi the 
equator and SO degrees of nortli latitude ; be- 
ing bounded by the Icy Sea on the north ; 
by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it from 
America, on the east ; by the Indian Ocean 
ou the south; and by the Red ^fia> ^^>^<e^r 
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43 so miles broad from the 
Malacca to the most nortbi 
Zembla. 

The most remarkable nr 
continent are, Horeb and 
Petrapa, frequently Celebrate 
Ararat, on which Noali*s ar 
have rested when the gcnen 
ed ; Lebanon, in Judea, fan 
iiful cedars ; Taurus, whic 
east to west through all A 
Tartary ; Nangracut, in *! 
celebrated Caucasus. 

I'he principal seas, straits 
in Asia are, the Chinese & 
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?«rsian> Arabic^ Chinese, Tartarian, M^ay- 
an» liussian, Japanese, and mgdern Gretk. 
The Euro|)ean languages, however, are ge- 
nerally understood on the coasts of China and 
India. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Of Turkey in Asia, 

ASIATIC Turkey is situated between 26 
and 43 degrees of east longitude, and 
between 33 and 43 degrees of north latitude, 
extending upwards of a thousand miles, from 
the shores of the Archipelago to the confines 
of Persia ; and computed to contain about 
five hundred thousand square miles. Its 
boundaries are the Black Sea, and the Cauca- 
sian mountains on tl^e north ; Persia, and 
tlie Caspian Sea, on the east ; and the 
Red Sea, Arabia, and the Mediterranean, on 
the south and west. 

The climate, soil, and animal and vege- 
table productions of this country, are mu( ii 
the same as in European Turkey. It may, 
however, be proper to remark, that it aLtounds 
with medicinal springs aud b^ivVi-^, ^Xk^ v^\x- 
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The Turkish dominions in Asia are divid* 
ed Into Georgia^ Turcomania, Diarbec, Na- 
ixAisL, Palestine, Syri^, and part of Arabia.*^ 
The principal towns ace Aleppo, famous for 
its magnificence, population and commerce ) 
Damascus, formerly celebrated for its manu- 
facture of sabres 3 Smyrna, whose capital har- 
bour renders it the centre of traffic in Asia 
Minor ; Bagdat, the scene of many oriental 
fictions 5 and Bassora, a place of consider* 
able commerce, oa the estuary of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

The Asiatic Turks are, for the most part,, 
stout and well-proportioned» with good fea- 
tures, fair complexions, and dark hair and 
eyes. In their dieportmeut they are grave, 
fiedate, and unassuming $ and their morals 
are much better than those of their European 
brethren, lliey are remarkably hospitable 
to straneen, and their public spirit has in- 
duced tbem to erect various caravanseras, or 
places of entertainment for travellers, on 
I'oads that are destitute of such accommoda- 
tions. Their ideas are simple and confined,, 
seldom extending beyond tlie walls of their 
own houses, where they sit cross-legged, 
upon carpets or cushions, drinking cofiee, 
chewing opium, smoking tobacco » ot ccpcw- 
versing with tlieir women. Tl\e^ Viss^^ "^^^ 
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rals are precisely the same as in European 
Turkey. 

The wandering hordes of Kurds and Tur- 
comans who inhabit Asiatic Turkey, arc a 
Eastoral people, roving with their flocks and 
erds over ver}' extensive wastes, as far west as 
Tokat 5 and in summer they pass- to the 
sources of the Euphrates, frequently com- 
mitting depredations on pilgrims and travel- 
lers, for which> however, they are never pu^ 
nished. / 

The Druzes, a remarkable race, wfed in- 
habit part of Syria, afiect the appeanftice of 
Mussulmcn, but in reality they have no re- 
li^on at all ; neither observing any religious 
. injunctions nor regarding prohibitions. 

The Armenians profess Christianity,though 
they retain a variety of singular customs : 
they are, in general, civil, frugal, and indus- 
trious, and are the principal conductors of 
the Levant commerce. 

The Circassians, Georgians, and Mingre- 
lians, are accounted the most handsome peo« 
pie in the world, and the beauty of tlieir wo- 
men has been frequently celebrated. They 
are, in general, tall, elegant, and well-pro- 
portioned ^ and their dispositions are, in 
some respects, friendly and generous; but 
th^ are justly accused of vai^l^ ^sA<^'^^^c^.'^v.<> 
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Jongitudcf and almost the whole of it lies 
nortli of 50 degrees of latitude. Its boun- 
daries are the Arctic Ocean on the nordi ; the 
seas of Kamtschatka and Ochotsk, the boun- 
daries of European Russia, and the Noblon- 
noy mountains on the east ; the river Cubar, 
and part of- the Caucasian chain of moun- 
tains on the south ; and the Archipelago and 
Mediterranean on the west. Its extent, in 
square miles, is equal to that of Ij)urope, 
but its population does not exceed three mil* 
lions. 

The soil and climate vary considerably in ^ 
di&rent parts of the country; but towards the 
north the weather is so intensely cold, that dur- 
ing the winter the thermometer is sometimes 
from 40 to 50 degrees below the freezing 
pointy and sparrows, though naturally a 
hardy species of birds, are unable to use tlieir 
wings. Several parts contain mines of silver, 
lead^ and iron, which produce a considerable 
revenue to the emperor ; and among the ve- 
getable productions we may enumerate rhu- 
barb, £ax, hemp, melons, a particular kind 
of rice, and the celebrated animal -pi ant call- 
ed the lambskin, from its resemblance to a 
lamb. 

The manners and customs of Asiatic Rus- 
sia vary with the numeroua \fi^ae& Vj ^\w%s^ 
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bat tetaiu many pagan superstitions. For- 
merly tliey were governed by a khan or king, 
but no one of their nation has assumed the 
sovereign title since their subjugation by 
Russia. 

The Bratski are most remarkable on ac- 
count of their regulations respecting mar- 
riage: — Every man is allowed to marry as 
many wives as he can afford to purchase, 
the price of each bride being paid in cattle of 
various kinds. When the stipulated sum is 
paid, a new and remarkably neat jurte is erect- 
ed, and three days are devoted to mirth and 
festivity, after which the married couple are 
sutiered to depart, to their own habitation. 
On the death of a married man the wife who 
has borne him most children becomes mistress 
of the jurte j while those who have had none 
return to their relations, carrying with them 
the clotlies and presents they have received 
during their husband's life-time. 

TheJAKUTiAKs wear short garments, and 
nspose under the same roof with their cattle. 
They subsist on vegetables, horses, and wild 
beasts, but mountain-rats, mice, and wild 
ibwl are their favourite viands. They hold 
several pagan superstitions, and have a num- 
ber of idols made of rags, the moutlis of 
which are frequently tvx\>bfc^vj\^ ^^"v^^^ 
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mals, trees, flowers, &c. They worship se- 
veral divinities, with whom their priests act 
as intercoisors j but they believe them all to 
be subject to one Supreme, who resides above 
the clouds, and who, being invisible, cannot 
be represented by any image. 

The Samoiedes are in general stout, but 
rather short of stature. Their skin-coat 
reaches to tb^ir knees, and is fastened round 
the middle with a sash 3 and their breeches, 
shoes, acKl stockings, are ma4e of the samo 
Oiat^ials. They generally wear a black. 
bear skis over their iiboulders, and have enor- 
mous skates> w4tb which tbej. slide over the 
f»M«?M »f witv That corers tbeff Movmt^hs;: — 
They live in tents or caverns, according to 
th«' season of the year, aild, like the Tungu- 
siaos and Ostiaks, they are eH<treciioly dirty 
in- their persons and habit s^ Both sexes arc 
very dc3rteroUs in uskig their bows and ar- 
rows, and the females always share the fa- 
tigues of the chace with their husbands.— 
They worship idols and the bead» of various 
beasts, and imagine that their priests cao 
perfoxo) akl kind» of magical operations. As 
die term SanMsiedes, in the Russian language^ 
signifies cannibals,, they have been accused 
of devouring theij? deceased friends, or pri- 
sQoer$/. hut iit is more j^tobaic^ V^oai^ n^^^ >^" 
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sleeves. The hair of the females is long and 
plaited in tresses, but the men shave their 
heads except a single lock. ^ 

A tribe of this people called Calmucs are 
divided into three classes : the whiie hones j^ 
or nobility ; the black bones, who are the 
common people and bond-men ; and the 
priests, who are descended from both ranks. 
They are governed by a t aids ha, or chief 
prince, whose power consists entirely in the 
Huraber and wealth of his subjects. The 
tents of the nobles are hung with silk, and 
the floors covered with Persian: carpets, and 
many of their household utensils are of silver, 
pewter, and porcelain. Their principal 
amusements consist in racing, both on foot 
and on horseback, wrestling, dancing, and 
singing : chess is also a very favourite game, 
and they frequently accompany their songs 
with a pipe and a sort of viol, but the per- 
formance is harsh and dismal. The bodies 
of their nobles and chief priests are generally 
burnt, and their tombs are fancifully orna^- 
mented» 
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bo, or Yellow River; the Kyam, or Blue 
River 3 the Xo, whose waters are said to pos- 
sess a medicinal qualitv ', and the Xin-xa, or 
Grolden River, so called from the quantity of 
gold dast mingled with its sand. There are 
also several lakes ; and by means of canals na- 
vigation is carried on through every part of 
the empire, and the waters seem alive with 
the profusion of vessels, barges, and boats on 
their surface. — Medicinal springs, both hot 
and cold, abound In China, and there are 
some waters of a petrifying nature. 

Among the curiosities of this country we 
must notice the celebnted C se Wall, 
which is fifteen hundred miles long, from 
t%venty to twenty-five feet high, and suffi- 
ciently broad for six horsemen to travel on it 
abreast. The other curiosities of greatest 
note are, a bridge of a single span, over the 
river Saffrany ; the Cientao, or road of pillars, 
in the province of Xensi ; the Porcelain 
tower of Nankin 3 and a variety of triumphal 
arches, erected in honour of popular princes,, 
legislators, and philosophers. 

The principal cities of China are Pekin, the 
capital 5 Nankin, the largest town in the 
world ; and Canton, the great mart of Euro-? 
pean commerce. 

The Chinese are, m ^tx\ex2\, \\W5\V -wx^ 
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of a long vesi, un- or^v^.w- 
ficiently long to cover the hands, 
nothing to be seen but the enda of t 
gers : this robe is fastened round t 
with a silk girdle, containing a kind 
and two small sticks which they use 
meals -, and underneath diey wear a 
drawers adapted to Uie season. Th< 
are always bare in summer, but in< 
iher they wear a collar of silk, or fur 
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quality of the wearer, is affixed t 
and suffered to wave in the wind 
' ^- '^'*^f* <^f rottoi 
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and princes of the blood are alone allowed to 
wear yellow ; the mandarins are generally 
clothed in blue or violet, though upon days 
of ceremony they are permitted to wear Sa- 
tin of a red ground : but blue, or black, is 
the colour to which the common people are 
confined. 

The Chinese women wear a long robe, 
close at top ; and some young ladies have a 
kind of bonnet, covered with pearls, dia- 
monds, and other costly ornaments ; but, in 
general, their head-dress consists in arrang- 
ing their curls, and interspersing them with 
gold and silver flowers. The barbarous cus- 
tom of confining the feet of female infants, 
to stop their growth, was formerly general 
in this empire, but is now grown into disuse, 
except among tlie most ignorant of the peo- 
ple. — ^The cdour for mourning among the 
Chinese is white ; and a son can wear no 
other for three years after the decease of his 
parents. 

With respect to education, boys at the age 
of six years are taught the names of the prin- 
cipal parts of the world ; at eight, they are 
made acquainted with the rules of politeness; 
the calendar becomes their study at the age 
of nine -, and at ten they are sent to a i^ubUc 
Bemmarjr, where they aic \a\i^\. \«3^^>xv^^ 
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women, who partake of an entertainment ; 
while the bridegroom regales his friends in 
another room. 

The women's apartment is situated in the 
most retired part of the house, and there they 
live secluded from all society but that ©f 
their female friends or domestics. A Chi- 
nese wife has nothing at her own disposal, 
and can give no orders but in her own apart- 
ment, nor may she quit it without sufficient 
cause. This strictness, however, seems io 
be dispensed with in some cases ; for in the 
processions es^hibited by the late British em- 
bassy, one fourtli part of the spectators con- 
sisted of females. 

The principal .amusements of this nation 
consist in hunting, fishing, and playing at 
shuttlecock. Games of chance are totally 
unknown, nor are the common people per- 
mitted to indulge in any amusement not au- 
thorized by law. 

The vernal festival, celebrated on the same 
day throughout the Chinese empire, is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. In the morning 
the governor of every city comes from his 
palace, crowned with flowers, and carried 
in a chair or palanquin, preceded by stan- 
dards, lighted flambeaux, and muaicva.Vk&s 
and Ul^owed by 8e\'era\ \\lie.i% contx^^ ^\^ 
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lowers of the celebrated Confucius : the dis- 
ciples of Li-Laokun ; and the worshippers of 
the idol Fohi, the reputed founder of the 
Chinese monarchy. The emperor, being of 
the Tartar race, adheres to the worship of 
tlie Delai Lama. The government is an ab- 
solute monarchy. 



CHAPTER XXIir, 

Of Persia, 

PERSIA is situated between the 25th and 
43d degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the 44th and 68th degrees of east lon- 
gitude } being bounded by the Caspian Sea 
and part of Tartary qn the north ; by India 
on the east j by the Indian Ocean and Per- 
sian Gulf on the south 3 and by Asiatic Tur- 
key on the west. Its extent of surface has 
been computed at eiglu hundred thousand 
square miles 5 and its population is about ten 
millions. 

The air of Persia is very cold in those 
parts bordering upon the mountains, but in 
the midland provinces it is serene and exhi- 
lirating. The sdl \ax*ve& coosi^^'si^^'. "^^^ 
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highly refined, by frequent internaarriagcs 
with the Greorgians and Circassians; on 
which account the females have become very 
beautiful, and the men are, for the most part, 
tall, ruddy, and vigorous. Their dress con- 
sists of ^ vest of sUk or calico, striped with 
blue ; several upper garments which appear 
very cumbersome; a pair of drawers ; woollen 
stockings and boots ; and caps which rise into 
four corners at the top, and are generally 
faced with lamb-skin. The dress of the wo* 
men ditfers but little from that of the other 
sex, except in the profusion of their oma* 
ments ; their feet and hands are frequently 
rubbed with orange coloured pomatum, and 
they dye their eye-brows black, if they are 
not naturally of that colour. 

The Persians are e^irly instructed in horse- 
manship, and all kinds of hunting, together 
with the use of the sabre and &hort lance. 
Persons of rank amuse themselves with com- 
bats of wild beasts, taken young, and brought 
up for that purpose. The diversions of tlie 
lower class consist in games of chance, tl>e 
feati of tumblers and rope-dancers, and the 
performances of a variety of jugglers. 

The marriages of the Persians, like those 
of most oriental nations, are mere ^ajc^vv^^ 
made by the parents or re\a\A\c^ ol Nii!^& ^'^'^* 
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]s the ceremony is continued for several 
rs. 

The government of Persia is an hereditary 
narchy, aiid the established religion is that 
Mahomet : there are still, however, many 
lerents to the ancient mode of worship -, 
se have a peculiar veneration for fire, and 
inflammable soil in the vicinity of Baku 
he principal scene of their devotion. The 
guagr of Persia varies in the different pro- 
ces ; the Persic is only spoken in its puri- 
in the southern parts of the country, 
ile those provinces lying on the Caspian 
. use the Turkish language ; but in all 
ts of the kingdom public records and lite- 
f works are written in Arabic. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of India. 

proER the general name of India is 
' comprehended an inunense triact of 
Dtry, situated between 1 and 40 degrees 
north latitude, and between 66 and 10$ 
Tees cast longitude, and bo\»wA»^.\s^'Wiv- 
atjd Usbeck Tartary ou t>afc x^t^s"^ 
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s.iu^u^, ui uic rciiiQ.sui! 

on the east; Uic main 1 
on the iiortli ; and the ! 
Ganges, on the west, 
comprehends the Birm 
pires, and a variety of 
together with very exte 
longing to the English 
nations. 

The air in the north* 
dry and salubrious, but 
vinces it is very hot : 
also obliged, in some { 
houses upon pillars, to dt 
frequent floods ^ and a 
the atmosphere is agitate* 



DCS, cotton, indigo^ and a rich profu- 
f drugs and esculent plants. Among 
ladrupeds are elephants, rhinoceroses, 
i, dromedaries, tigers, lions, leopards. 
Birds of the noost beautiful plumage 
sit the groves and forests, and the ri- 
kbound with excellent fish; but the 
7 is sadly infeslnl with serpents and 
IS reptiles. 

s principal rivers in the Farther Penin- 
pe the Domea, the Menan, the Me^on, 
le Ava ; and in the Hither India are 
bdus and the Ganges. The most re- 
kUe mountains are those of Caucasus, 
i frontier of Usbeck Tartaiy, and those 
ugracut, between India and Thibet. 
5 Moguls and other natives of India 
I near resemblance to Europeans in 
features, but differ materially in colour ; 
[oguls are olive ; tiie-nativea of Bengal 
Jl jrellower ; and the inhabitants ofd^e 
oandel and Malabar coasts are blacker, 
tss civilized, than those of Bengal. 
t Hindoos are a pecidiar people, who 
ime immemorial oave been. divictedin^ 
ur great tribes, each of which oompr»* 
a variety of inferior casts. They make 
tery of their reUgion, and neNrec-^dsEfdL 
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They have several festivals in the course 
of the year ; the principal of which are, that 
in honour of the Ganges, and the festival of 
the hooks. The first ceremony consists in 
casting a certain image into the Ganges with 
great pomp and solemnity. At the festival 
of hooks, a Gentoo, consecrated for the pur- 
pose, has a large iron hook run into his body, 
under his ribs, and, being suspended from a 
high cross beam, he is rapidly turned round 
in the air, while he strews flowers or rice on 
the admiring spectators; till at length he is 
taken down, and his friends attend to the 
cure of his wound. They also voluntarily 
inflict many severe penances upon them- 
selves, and the Gentoo women are frequent- 
ly burnt, or buried alive, with their deceased 
husbands. 

Various singular modes and customs pre- 
vail in other pdrts of this extensive country; 
but for an account of these we must refer our 
young readers to more extensive systems of 
geograpihy, and to the accounts of modern 
travellers. 
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clothed with luxuriant vegetation*, while in 
otliers it is doomed to eternal nakedness and 
sterility. 

llie chief curiosities in Arabia are the 
grand mosques at Mecca and Medina. Ihe 
roof of the former is covered with gold, and 
has a hundred gates ; the latter is supported 
by four hundred pillars, and perpetually ilia- 
mined by three hundred silver lamps, in ho- 
nor of the impostor Mahomet, whose tomb 
rests in this mosque, under clotlis of silver 
and gold. The different rocks and spots iii 
Arabia Petraea may also be classed among the 
curiosities of this country, as having been tlie 
Scene of the sufferings and deliverances of 
the Hebrews, subsequent to their emancipa- 
tion from Egypt. 

The Arabs are, for the most part, strong 
and well proportioned: their countenances 
are also tolerably agreeable; but, as they wear 
scarcely any clothes, their skin is scorched by 
the sun, and the most conspicuous parts of 
their bodies are painted or stained with blue 
dots. Some of them also blacken their eye- 
brows, and delineate a kind of flower on 
their forehead, cheeks, or chin, witli the 
smoke of galls and saffron. Like the Tar- 
tars, they live mostly without Vv« w sy:^- 
Yernment, apd almost VilVioxsX^icyc^vev:) • 'Wx*:^ 

©7. 
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horses, though raeagre, are extrem 
and are accustomed to undergo th( 
fatigues, being allowed to drink bu 
twenty-four hours. The flocks o: 
sheep, and goats, are conducted fr 
to place, till they find sufficient he 
them ; the Arabs living with their ^ 

jj families, in tents of goats' hair, on 

till the grass is consumed : they the 
and go in quest of fresh pasturaj 
description, however, merely appli 

!| wandering Arabs, who are often « 

douins ; for tliose who reside in to 
themselves to agriculture, commerc 
mechanic arts ; and are generally 
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me of which are of linen^ and others 
•n^ but the uppermost is usually em- 
id witli gold. Over these caps they 
piece of muslin^ ornamented at the 
h gold or silver fringe ; and tliey also 
piece of fine linen upon the shoulder, 
s peculiar to their nation. The lower 
f^r only two caps, and a piece.of linen 
leir loins : some tew, however, havje 
ind drawers, and, in the colder parts 
ountry , sheep-skins form the ordinary 
'the lower rank. 

lational profession of religion in Ara- 
lahometauism, though many of the 
18 are still pagans. The ancient Ara- 
lugbt in their schools, like Greek and 
Q Europe, and is used by all M aho- 
in their worship ; but Arabesque, or 
Arabic, is the conmKXi dialect of the 



CHAPTER XXV L 
Of the Asiatic Islands, 

> Asiatic islands are extremely nume- 
lis, some lying In the MRd\\KXx^v«»Kv> 
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ever brief, may probably lead to ti 
qiiiry and research. 

The principal Asiatic islands in 
torranean are Cyprus, the capital c 
Nicosia ; Rhodes, with a capital o 
name; Palmosa, anciently callec 
Cos ; Samo ; My teline, the anciei 
aod Scio, formerly distinguished b 
of Chios. 

In the Indian Ocean are the IN 
cluster of small islands lying fr< 
i,; west ', and the island of Ceylon, 

its exuberant production of cinj 
other spices. 

Besides some smaller islands i 
/• T» 1 „,^ mitat nntice the Sui 
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The islands of Japan are very considerable 
for their trade and opulence : the largest is 
Niphon> the capital of which, and of all the 
Japanese empire, is Jeddo. 

In the Pacific Ocean are the ^Moluccas, 
or Spice Islands $^ the Philippines, or Manil- 
las; the New Philippines) the Ladrones; 
and the Pelew Islands. 

The newiy- discovered islands in the Paci- 
fic Ocean are very numerous. — New Hol- 
land, or, as it is sometimes called, New 
South Wales, is found to exceed all Europe 
JQ extent $ and, on account of its magnitude, 
some geographers consider it as a fifth conti- 
Dent, and give it the name of Australasia. 
New Zealand, to the south of New Holland, 
was first discovered by the Dutch, but more 
fully explored by the English. New Guinea, 
with the adjacent islands of New Britain, 
New Ireland, . &c. are situated nearer the 
equator. 

To the southward lie the Society Isles, the 
Friendly Isles, the Marquisas, New Caledo- 
nia, Easter Island, and a , group of islands 
called Tlerra del EspeVitu Santa. — ^To the 
north of the equator are the Sandwich Isles, 
wher^ the brave but unfortunate Captain 
Cook lost his valuable life. 

G 4 



THIS division of the globe 
on all sides by water^ 
Isthmus of Suez, y^hich join 
the Mediterranean, lying on t 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocea 
and the Atlantic Ocean on 
west. It lies between the pan 
grees north, and 36 degrees ! 
and between 17 degrees west, 
cast longitude. Its leneth : 
miles, from north to.souUi ; : 
3r500, firom east to west; bv 
is computed not to exceed t\ 
lions. 

Africa is divided into t\ 
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arts, and literature j and in later times con- 
siderable Christian churches were founded : 
at present, however, the country exhibits a 
scene of wretchedness and barblarity, and the 
true religion is superseded by the absurdities 
of Mahomet^ and various forms of idola- 
try. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Of Egypt. 

EGYPT is situated between 20 and 32 
degrees of north latitude, and between 
30 and 36 degrees of east Ipngitude ; being 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the north $ 
by the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez on 
the east; by Nubia and Abyssinia on the 
south 3 and by Barca and unknown regions 
on the west. It is about 600 miles in lens^th, 
and 250 in breadth ; and is divided into Up- 
per, Middle, and Lower Egypt. 

Tlie climate is excessively hot in summer^ 
and the winters are always temperate : the 
soil, also, is so extremely fertile, that Egypt 
is at present the granary of the «\xitQNQQi^>s!ks^ 
countries, as it was formecVy Qi^3QS^^\^siv»»D 

g5 



to the ancients, and completely nan 
researches of the Persians, Greek* 
mans ; but it has, at length, been 
Kabul el Gramar, or the Mountai 
Moon, in about 8 degrees of nort) 
The great fertility of Egypt is enti 
to the annual sw.cU and overflow 
ver: criers are, therefore, appoin 
proper season, to publish the degr 
crease every day 5 •and at Cairo a 
under a dome, and crowned wii 
j thtan capital, is contrived to sho^ 

altitude. 

The antiquities and curiosities o 
try are equally numerous and 
:,i^ thnsp surorising 
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sphinx^ cut out of a solid rock.— The laby- 
rinth near the banks of the iQile, formerly 
containing twelve subterraneous palaces and 
a thousand houses, all of marble ;— the capa- 
cious lake Moeris, dug to prevent the irre- 
gularities of the Nile; the grottoes of Osyut, 
one of which is capable of containing 600 
liorses ; — Pompey's pillar and 'Cleopatra*s 
needles at Alexandria ; and tlie magnificent 
ruins of various temples, palaces, columns, 
and statues, are all likewise reckoned among 
the curiosities of this country. 

The principal cities qf £gypt are Grand 
Cairo, th6 metropolis ; Alexandria, Aosetta, 
andDaroietta. 

• The inhabitants of Egypt arc divided into 
tliree classes, the Copts, who are natives of 
the country, and profess Christianity ; the 
Turks ; and the Arabs. The Egyptian men 
are of a good stature, and the Mromen arc, 
for tiie most part, above the middle size ; but 
their complexions are very brown, and be- 
come still darker toward the contines of 
Nubia. The most simple dreas uf the men, 
consists only of a long shirt with wide sleeves, 
fastened round the middle ; some wear over 
this a brown woollen shirt; and the higher 
class have a long cloth coat, cosstx^ >HV^Ok 
H blue shirl, which reacbct \A>^mi^^^^ 
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vulgar Arabic is the prevail insj language of 
this country ; tliough the Coptic and moilern 
Greek stil) continue in use. 
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CHAFIER XXIX. 

QT Barbary, 

I^HIS countiy extends about two thousand 
•^ miles in lengthy from Egypt to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ; and seven hundred and fifty miles 
in breadth^ from the Lybian deserts to the 
Mediterranean; comprehending in succession 
the empire of Fez and Morocco, and the 
states of Algiers, Tunis, Barca, and Tripoli. 
The names of the chief towns are the same 
with those of their respective states. 

The climate of Barbary is generally tem- 
perate, but sometimes the summer heiits are 
excessive : the soil is remarkably fertile ; and 
vegetable and animal productions are very 
nnmerous. The coasts are watered by se- 
veral rivers and copious streams, which have 
their source among the snow-covered moun- 
tains of Atlas. 

Hot springs, saline lakes, ^tid %\i\<^^!E!^\^5s<A 
carews, are die principal nat>MAcox\ai\>^'^^'^ 
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buildings are cxtremciy mag 
fcp.iciouit coutU, adorned witti i 
tbuntains, and lishpondi, of) 
tlie habiifliion^ of tbe graiide 
the mosques, cpllegcB, aud 
cdiAces. 

llic Moors arc a strong, ac 
race ; and their women ai 
lamed fur the bnllianry of tli 
dress »f tlie men coii^sts c 
with broad skeves, linen d 
vest f3stent\l with sinalL but 
iind an outer garment of two 
is a long piece of white stulf 
them, above and bduw the a 
ii a sort of cloak of cloth, o 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Of Guinea. 

GUrNEA, 13 an immense tract of counlry 
lying on the wwtenl sUe of Afrita, and 
extending three or four thousand mites along 
the coast. It includes the country for wliich 
Cliiceti Elizabeth granted ch.-<riers to the fiist 
Gninen Traders ; also the Grain coast, the 
Ivory coast, the Gold coast, the Slave coast, 
and the kingdonis of Benin, Congo, and 
Angola. 

I'he air is, for the ino^t part, oppressively 
hot, and the inost awful storms of thunder 
and lightnini; prevail during four nionths in 
the year ; the tornadoes also produce niost 
dreadful scenes, and the flat country is fre- 
fluently inuDdated by ilie heavy rains. In 
many parts, however, tlie soil is extremely 
fertile, and produces the most delicious fruili 
and beautiful flovvers. Gold is found here 
in such amazing {|uanixiies, that what is 
iuiiiually brought to Europe is valued, uyion 
ail average, at 3o6,()OOl sterling. 

'l"hc geueral onoJe of Jiving '" t^tiVt. fcti--™^-^ 
Mve couatiy it coa^w a\\4 Sai^'c.-M** "^ 
««oxtcaiion is licUWiv ftvwiVv %c\wxA ^^ 
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and elegant than tjiat of any other country j 
though some large tracts are irrecoverably 
barren, consisting of mountainous ranges^ 
and plains of hard clay sprinkled with sand. 
The riv^ers are chiefly temporary torrents 5 
and the forests, which lie on the eastern 
border of the settlement, have been but im- 
perfectly explored. 

-The Hottentots are of a tolerably good 
stature, but their hands and feet are difipro- 
, portionably small. Their complexion is a 
yellowish brown j the root of their nose is 
very low, and their eyes appear farther dis- 
tant from each other than in Europeans: 
their tips are not so thick as those of the 
Negroq$^ or Mozambique^, and their teeth 
ajpe renoarkably fine and regular : their beards 
are very scanty, and their heads are covered ' 
with a kind of black frizzled wool. 

They wear no other covering than is abso* 
lutely necessary for decency, their dress con- 
sisting princip^ly in besmearing, .their bodies 
with fat and soot. The women decorate 
their necks with a necklace of raw skins, upon 
which are strung eight or ten bells ; and on 
their legs they wear several rings, of copper, 
iron, brass, or leather. The principal finery' 
of both sexes, however, cow%\sX% \xw Xst-as^ 
buttons and bits of looVm^-^^aV, ^VnkJ« 
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at top, so as todcsGhl)e aD uiui. 
with mats sewed together. Tw 
of these huts placed near eac 
circular form, compose a kraal, 
village, which is frequently i 
three or four hundred persons. 
The Hottentots do notappea 
sense of the existence of a Su 
nor have they any mode of w 
them; though they helieve 
power of magic, and seem, fro: 
ceremonies, to have some i< 
state. In token of mourning f 
or relatives, thcv wear the c 
and shave their heads in nnrn 
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The most important of the former is Ma- 
liagascar, an island 8U0 leagues in circum- 
ference, and supposed to contain two hun- 
dred millions of acres of excellent land, well 
watered by rivers and rivulets, and clotlicd 
with the most valuable producdons. 

The Comora Islands are five in number, 
situate between Madagascar and the coast of 
Zaoiguebar} they are governed by Pagan or 
Mahometan chiefs, tributary to the Portu- 
guese, and are very fertile in rice, fruits, 
ginger, &c. 

To the east of Madagascar are the islands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, French settle- 
ments well known in the commercial world. 

In the Atlantic Ocean are the Canary 
Islands, seven in number, and named Ca- 
nary, Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Gomero, 
Tenerifle, Ferro, and Palma: their chief 
productions are wheat, barley, oats,sugar, 
&c. — ^To the north of these islands is Ma- 
deira, a remarkably fertile island, and famous 
for its wine, of which ten or twelve thou- 
sand pipes are annually sold to the English. 

About 9 degrees to the north-west lie the 
Azores, of which the principal are St. 
Michael, Tercera, Pico, and Fayal; these 
iiles are very mountsdnoua, axi4 i\^»^^\x<^^ 
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montory of ^aska to the extreme point of 
Labrador, exceeds the length. 

J>[orth America is divided into the British 
possessions on the north 3 die United States, 
in the middle part of the continent; £ast and 
West Florida ; Old ^od New Mexico, with 
California, to the soutli, and under the Spa- 
nish government j and the interior country, 
still inhabited by various tribes of native 
Indians 

The continental territories of the English 
comprehend New Britain; the ex tensive pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada; and 
. Nova Scotiii, the principal part of whtch is 
now called New Brunswick. The United 
States of America are those of New Hamp- 
shire, AlagsachuseCs Bay, Rhode Island, 
Coimecticut,New York, Nevi* Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Vermont, Kentuckey;, and the Western 1 cr- 
. ritory ; to which may now be added Lousi- 
.. ania, recently purchased from the French. 
All tiiese states are united by one legislative 
. body called a Congress, composed of a prcsi- 
,dent, a vice-president, a senate, and a house 
ofjeprescntatives. 

The interior or unconquered countries arc 
inhabited by differcwl Vc'i^^i^ ^l \w^vkcv^\ ^ 



and the (Jaro'inas. 1 he generality ot tnesc 
Indians subsist on the chance of huntingi 
and the spontaneous pnxiuctions of the eartbj 
being naturally indolent, and averse from 
tillage and mechanic arts. In war their 
principal operations depend on artifice and 
concealment, and their deliberate cruelt}' to- 
wards the unhappy prisoners who fall into 
their hands is truly shocking to humanity. 
In former times their spirit was firm and 
heroic, but since their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans they have degenerated very consi- 
derably, and their immoderate use of spi- 
rituous liquors has greatly decreased their 
population. 

The climate of North America is -ex- 
tremely various, but in general the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter are more in- 

tf*ttc** tKon in t\yt» ri}A r>rki-ttin#a>rtf • an/1 tr 
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foliage contribote very materially to enrich 
the American landscapes. The fruits and 
flowers are equally fine and nqraerous. 

Among the inland seas of this country 
may be noticed the Gulfs of St Lawrence, 
Mexico, and California, with Hudson's Bay, 
and what is called Davis's Strait, which is 
probably a sea of communication between 
the Arctic and the Atlantic Oceans. There 
are, also, several lakes of such extent that 
they merit the appellation of seas ; particu- 
larly Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan, 
which form one piece of water, about SGo 
miles in length. The principal riyers are 
ihe Mississippi, the Ohio, St. Lawrence, and 
the Potomak. 

The predomtnant religion of North Ame- 
rica is the Protestant, under various forms, in 
the United States ; and the Roman Catholic 
in the Spanish dominions, and among tlie 
French of Canada. The native Indians have 
' DO kind of public worship, but they appear 
to believe in a Supreme Being, whom they 
consider as the master and preserver of the 
uoiverse. 
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1'lie climate, flowing for those varieties 
•Ccasfoned \>y Bituatton, &c. is nearly the 
ume in all the West India islands. They 
are exposed to the nioH violent heats, biit 
the inhabitant* are, in some degree, securej 
from Ibe feryid beams of the sun, by vast 
bodies of clouds ; and (he morning and even- 
ing breezes are equally refreshing and sa- 
lutary. V^ter with its usual atteodants, 
frost and snow, are here utterly unknownf 
the trees beiog perpetually covered with 
folit^. The rainy seasons, are extremely 
i^ipleawvt ; as at ibote times the water poun 
down from the clouds with dreadful impe- 
tufwity, the rivers overflow their banks, and 
the country is soon comj^tely inuadatcd. 
These storau, however, are tnning and un- 
important conq»red with those tremendous 
hurrlcanesj which are frequent in ihoie islands 
and which sometimes destroy in a single 
qunute the labor of many years. " The 
hurricaoe," say« an intelligent author, " u 
a violent guK of wind, rain, thmtder, and 
lujbiiniog, attended wilb ■ dreadftid swelling 
Qi the. sea, and aametimea with an earthr 
quake. As ■ prelude to tba approaching 
havoc, the utoaisbed pUotei seei "^Wse. 
fields «f Juevrcanet VU^«i4 'ta>A $c«- 'm^ 
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groond^ and battered to p 
fail to give their wonted pr 
are torn off r.nd the rain 
vioJence almost irresistible 
18 tumbled down together ii 
ruin/' 

The soil of the West In 
fertile, and a variety of troj 
here; as oranges, lemoi 
dates, ' pomegranates, t 
apples, bananas, plantains, ( 
and the cacao, or chocolal 
abundance of fine woods, < 
and spices, together witl 
cotton and tobacco. The a 
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American continent, they import limber and 
provisimis; frooa Europe manufactures; and 
from tile African i»lanas wines and slaves. 

The white inhabiiaiiis of the West Indies 
■re chiefly distinguished by tlieir indepeu- 
deut spifit, and a sort of coiiscioug equality 
throughout all ranks and conditions. Tbia 
principle obviously results from the preemi- 
nence attached to the complexion of a white 
man in a country where that circuraslanco 
distinguishes freedom from slavery ; and also 
from »sense of common safety, which unitei 
tbcm in closer ties than are necessary 
among men who are differently simated ; for 
the population of the blacks, in comparison 
of the whites, is about seven to one. The 
ladies, from habitual temperance, enjoy re- 
markably good health, but to a stranger they 
appear as just recovered from a bed of sick- 
ness, their cheeks are destitute of the roseate 
hue, their voice is soft and spiritless, and every 
motioQ betrays languor and lassitude. 

The Creoles, or naiives, are, in general, 
tsller than the Europeans, but not prupor- 
tionably roboat, they are distinguished, how* 
ever, for the freedom and suppleness of their 
joints; wheocc tbey panicDlatVY «ick\ 'ta. 
dancing, «■ altp ia ' ynr'viwV"^, «s& "^ 



Aoe mental powers, of th 
^re very superior to those < 
ill point of quick peTcq)Ci< 
quirementSf but toeir sub 
menti do not keep pace w 
gre«. The principal trail 
character are frankness < 
warm imagination, generosi 
and kindness to their infer! 
■nts. They are, however, ni 
and altogether averse from 
And deep reflection. 

The Caribbees are a rude 
race, who have neither lawi 
but in war they dect captain 
Cfreat «olftnn»uHr tk..:- /•- - 
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known or desired by tbe Caribbees ; and the 
education of their children ia regulated ac- 
cordingly. — Their intercoiine with £uropeana 
has occasioned a considerable change in their 
habits and dispositions, but altboagh in some 
respects they have been enlightened, in 
others their morals have been corrupted. 



, CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of South America. 

* J 'HIS division of Ihe new continent ex- 
■^ tends from about 12 degrees of north, 
to j4 degrees of south latitude; being SgiiSo 

feographical miles in length, while the 
readth is about 2380. It is divided into 
seven great provinces, vii. Terra Firma, 
Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Amazonia, and Pata- 
eooia, belon^ng to Spain ; Brasil, under the 
dominion of Poncigal; and Gtiinea, belonging 
|>artly to France and partly to Holland. 

Terra Firmalsan immense trad of ccuntrf, 
extending Almolt from the equator ta vx 
dogreei of Dottb latitaAf;,Kci&.toKa \%\»t^ 
Ayr«i erf" wen lonif tote.' TX^ Btai&A- "a* 



^tnaller jufimj**-!..*, 

• Peru, the richest province on the Ann 
coast; is situate between 1 degree nort 
14 degrees south latitude -, being aboui 
miles in length and 400 in breadth. It 
vcrned by a viceroy, and is divided ini 
archbisliopric of Lima, and the bishop 
Arequipa, Cusco, Guamanga, and Tn 

Chili^ situate between 15 and 44 ( 
of north latitude is about 11, COO mil( 
and 360 broad. It lies on the coas 
South sea^ and is divided into thr 
vinces^ viz. Chili ^ Imperial, and Chic 

Paraguay>^ or Rio de la Plata is 
country, containing the provinces of I 
Prnocr. La Plata, Chaco, Uraguay, 




bCkmbnti a* obogkafst; tst 

ml K a very large country, situated be* 
1 the eqiiinnctisl and 35 degrees of footll 
de, and beiwcen 33 and tio degreea of 
longkudc ; extcDding a length of coait 
>ve 3O0O miles, it is dividnl into lour* 

liana is situated on the coast of the At' 
:, between the rivers Ormtoquo and 
ana; being about 1 100 roiles in length* 
(rom 300 to 600 in breadth. It ia 
ed into French and Dutch Guiana ; the 
er comprehending the settleineoti of 
■am, Berbice, D^mcrar:! and Jssequibo, 
be latter calloi Cayenne, or Equinoctial 

: the greatest part of South America lies 
D the torrid zone, its climate and natural 
ictitnu are such as are conimon to tro- 
climates. Its mines of.gold, silver, and 
ous stones are univerEatly celebrated] 
ig it» vegetable productions are the linest 
, gums, and balsams; the groves are 
with burds of the most brilliant plu- 
'-, and quadrupeds both tame and wild 
iply in ast(»iishing abundance. —- The 
itains which form that stupendous chain 
I the Andes, extend above SQCKi ^diW9k''s^ 
b, and an compotcd vo V» *«*« ''^^^^'^ 
adkaJar} and the wtert -wtt«*»^ **' 



rapidity, as to freshen it sever. 
yond the land. 

Terra del Fuego, or the Lac 
ao island on the north of Pats 
derived its name from a volcf 
on it by the first discoverers: 
rough and mountainous, and all 
of animals of every kind. ^ 
Islands, to the north-east of 
Magellan, are dreary and desoli 
the Isle of Juan Fernandes ab< 
from the coast of Chili exhib 
turesque scenery, and is famoc 
given rise to the well-known 
Ilot>io8on Crusoe. 



^ 
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